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JE are forced to return to the con- 
demnation of an abuse which 
might have been thought doomed, 
—forced as well by its pressing 
pecmesems! importance as by the letters 
which appeared in our last number from the 
Rev. W. P. Babington, of St. Martin’s Chapel, 
Camden-town, and from one of the church- 
wardens of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, in connection with our recent remarks 
on the graveyards of St. Pancras and St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields. 

We had hoped that long before this the 
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ST. PANCRAS’ BURIAL GROUND. 








question of intramural interments had been 
carefully considered and their abominations and 
unwholesomeness made evident to all. It would 
still seem, however, that the magnitude of 
the evil is nat appreciated by parties whose 
position argues a certain amount of intelligence. 
How else can we account for gentlemen speak- 
ing a word in favour of a London graveyard, | 
situated and occupied as'that of St. Martin’s 
parish is, = 

It was one of the chief objects of the papers 
on “Old London” in the last of which the 
remarks appeared, to dive into the former 
history of this great metropolis, and to find 
matter which, aided by the experience of the 
past, we might usefully apply to our present 
condition. It was, as we have already stated, 
with the deepest pain we noted the slow and 
difficult progress of sanitary and other useful 
and necessary reforms. 

The London streets were in former days 
thronged with thieves, scores of peaceable 
London citizens were robbed, often beaten, and 
sometimes murdered, and this practice might 
have continued if the thieves had not made an 
unsuccessful attempt to rob the Queen, and com- 
pletely succeeded in robbing a London alder- 
man. Then regular patrols were put on the 
streets, lights were hung out, and numbers of 
the robbers hanged. 

In other instances we find a handful of in- 
terested individuals, having influence, continuing 
certain evil practices, until pestilence or some 
other interference of Providence alarms them 
personally, or they are forced into compliance 
by the strong voice of public opinion. 

The “grave-yard” question was a féw years 
since ably and resolutely agitated by Mr. Walker, 
assisted by nearly all the ability of the Londonand 
provincial press; circumstances of the most 
revolting nature were placed before the public; 
and although seemingly beyond belief, yet have 
never been contradicted. ‘Soon after these 
matters were made known the cholera paid us a 
visit, alarming the minds of men by the fierce- 
ness of its visitation; many reforms were de- 
termined upon, amongst others, the immediate 
discontinuance of intramural interments: this 
desirable boon then seemed a certainty which 
every one might congratulate himself upon. 
Notwithstanding this hopeful appearance, the 
grave-yard question ‘seems as far from settle- 
ment now as it was six or seven years ago. The 
cholera is gone, and Parliament have passed 
@ measure on this subject, which, however it 
may suit those who have a pocket-interest in 
continuing the practice of burying in our large 
towns, is totally inadequate to be of benefit to 
the suffering public. The churchwarden of St. 
Martin’s states, that “‘the cemetery is not at 
the present time more than one-third occupied,” 
and, “that a large sum has been spent in plant- 
ing it with trees and shrubs, which render it an 
agreeable ground as a place of sepulture.” It 

that it was in this “ agreeable ground,” 


| 





in Prati-street, that we first saw, some years 


since, open graves gradually filled with bodies 
of the poor, and left without covering of 
earth, until the coffins were near the top and it 
suited the arrangements to have duty done over 
these companions in wretchedness there assem- 
bled in their last bed. It has too often since 
been our lot to witness similar scenes -in 
various parts of London. Admitting the 
testimony of Mr. Countze, that the St. 
Martin’s ground is only one-third full, and 
made “agreeable as a place of sepulture,” we 
much doubt its beneficial effects on the sur- 
rounding living population. One-third of the 
ground is said to be occupied, and knowing 
how these decaying masses of humanity are 
“worked” mto the soil,—decking it is but a 
painting of the sepulchre, — poison from a 
golden chalice is as deadly as when taken from 
a cup,of,,clay. We must do more, however, 
than speak thus negatively. We assert un- 
hesitatingly that this burial-ground is wholly 
unsuited for its purpose, and that those who 
permit it to be further used in the face of the 
body of evidence now before the world, will 
entail a heavy amount of responsibility. Look at 
the aspect the ground already presents even on 
the surface—a~ muddy, sloppy place, as we 
viewed it yesterday. What is called the “third 
ground” (such was the grave-digger’s designa- 
tion of it), is filled to overflowing. The “tomb- 
stones,”’ dwarfed to the size of school slates to 
economise room, are set thickly as teeth. The 
spot is literally sown with corruption. We 
give the rev. chaplain and churchwarden credit 
for desirmg that “all burials should be con- 
ducted in an orderly and becoming manner,” 
but we will not give them credit for common 
sense, — we will not give them credit for 
common honesty, if they say it is right 
that this monstrous heap of decaying mor- 
tality should be placed amongst the living, 
and opened week by week, perhaps day by day, 
to receive additions to the mass, and to emit in 
more concentrated form its-destructive gases. 
Whether the remains be those of rich or poor, all 
must decompose to the elements that form the 
human body, which are indestructible, and 
must be dispersed throughout the neigh- 
bourhood. ; 

But why should we argue a matter which has 
again and again been determined? No one will 
be bold enough to say that the practice is whole- 
some, christianlike, or proper, and all must 
earnestly desire its abandonment if not per- 
sonally interested in its maintenance. Our 
large cities are rapidly doubling their popula- 
tion. We live in the times of railways, 
the steam printing-press, and the electric 
telegraph ; old-fashioned and half measures will 
only end in disappointment, and eventually in 
greater sacrifices. . The whole system of intra- 
mural interments should be at. once changed. 
Let us have no more cemeteries in our streets, 
even if only one-third filled aud “agreeable 





places;”’ let us add no more to the stacks of coffins 
which fill the vaults of chapels and churches ; 
but provide proper places at a distance from 
towns. Not long since the burial-grounds of 
St. James’s in the Hampstead-road, St. Pancras, 
St. Giles’s, and St. Martin’s, were im pleasant 
fields. Look at them now !—plague-spots in 
the midst of thousands of people. 

The appearance presented by the ground 
of Old St. Pancras’s parish is very extraordinary. 
Unaided imagination would scarcely reach to it, 
and we have therefore pencilled down its general 
aspect. An account of the number of bodies 
here deposited would startle the most apathetic. 
We should be glad to learn how many have been 
placed here, and in the yards of St. Giles’s 
and St. Martin’s, even within the last six 
months; and we publicly invite the authorities 
to give us the information. Should they refase, 
probably the House of Commons may be led to 
ask it for us. 

St. Pancras’ ground is truly an extraordinary 
sight. The stones—a forest of reproachful 
spirits—are falling all ways; the outbuildings 
put up on its confines are rent, and the paved 
pathways are everywhere disrupted, such is the 
loose and quaking state of the whole mass. 

The practice of pit-burial is still contined in 
this ground. When we were there yesterday, 
we found a hole with six coffins in it, waiting 
its complement of about double that number ! 

St. Giles’s ground, the soil of which is a stiff 
clay, was in a di ing state-—a mere mud- 
pond in that portion which is appropriated to 
the burial of the poor. The accompanying sketch 





will give a notion of one of the impositions prac- 
tised here. A shallow grave is dug, and some 
of the clay removed is banked round it (C C), 
so as to give the appearance of greater depth. 
In the instance sketched, the grave itself was 
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only three feet ten inches deep, and in this 
the coffin was to be placed. A, shews the level 
of the ground. The mourners, taking a last 
view of their friend, would imagine, on looking 
into the grave, that it was at least 6 feet deep, 
heing made up square’ to: the: top of the-bank, 

kept firm by planks. ‘Werwill not believe 
hat the reverend chaplaim of the parish is aware 
of the lie thus acted. At D, are probably 
layers of coffins. 

Parts of the London burial-grounds which 
have been properly “worked,” as: they: call it, 
are filled from a‘depth of about.13: feet: up to:3: 
or 4 feet from the surface ; our-readers maysee' 
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graves are dug as nearly as possible side by 


sidé:. A full-sized grave would be from 6 fect | Pid 


$ inches to 6 feet 6 inches ir length ; the mea- 
surement we made of’ the raised tops ofthese 
shewed them not more than 4 feet 6 inches 
nlength. A square portion of the graveyard is 
appropriated for present use; the 4 feet 6-inch 
aati soon become’ less, and speedily are not to 
be recognised by the friends of the deceased. 
. ‘A-flat space is soon made for tresh graves, which 
are dug, of course, not so deep, and thus the 
ground is “‘managed” until no more coffins 
can find'room. Werneed not ask if'3 or'4 feet 
of loose earth, and slight wooden coffins, will 
contain the fluids and gases: of which these 
bodies are composed. These, quickly liberated, 
pass into the air and do their evil work. 
The retention of burial-places in the midst of 


the living is.a costly wickedness and a national | "presen 


e append a communication received from 
Mr. ‘Walker, to which that gentleman has’ been 
spurred by our allusion to him last week. 





Although.the great ion of extramural 
interment ‘i to be forgotten by the 
authorities, and clerical, I shall be much 
27 ore ose most interested in its final 
settlement—the People—are not, ere long, up 
and one You, sir, who have had ea ag 
practieal experience in sanitary works: generally, 
are‘ well aware that the particular subject iaedee 
discussion has received more injury at the hands 
of its pretended friends than from-any other 
source. When the timearrives I shall be ready 
to demonstrate the truth of this assertion. For 
the poet I may remark that, although I do 
not feel myself called: upon to re-establish, in 
ee. prides ton — — be 
either unknown to, or unappreciated by, those in 
authority, nevertheless, your in the 
Builder of the 16th inst. have determined me to 
offer another mite to the public Treasury on 


this all-im ion, I t, 

se ia 
s seem to me unnecessary, 

Fffence offered to your readers. 


As it is now generally admitted that, 
apart from moral, ther are weighty sanitary, 
considerations involved in the close approxima- 
tion of the dead to the living, the present 
ener seems favourable to the renewal of a 

ro against a practice whose manifold 
Shominatigats “have ‘been so urgently and so 
exposed and denounced. 
le as it may seem—in spite of 

Sg nptoten we 


senna ‘eon buted come on as 


the abomination is now tottering to its very| 
foundations. Xi 
Although it would be an easy task to adduce 
i of the shocking condition of hundreds 
of intramural receptacles for the dead in London 
and elsewhere, 
to:one, though not by any means the most strik- 
eT walked pat: the-clsdhyard of St. Cl 
‘As I: jpast. the- | of St. Cle- 
ment Danes, in. the Strand, on-Sunday last, I 
saw: agp nme ready for. <b gh tamer of ~~ 
tenants ; ‘feeling myself: enged, as ii 
| were,. by leader, I’determined to send you, 
the: ing facts:and. figures; a brief his- 
ry of: that massof corruption. 
# 


- ; ears—2,759 
bodies* have: dm St. Clement’s 
space would give decent sanitary burial to forty 
adult bodies yearly, or in ten years to 400! But, 


pre-occupied by vaults and =. graves, 
ois ats Fay Rar 7g 
sho ve been for the: pur- 
pose of burial, and on this calculation 200 
adult’ bedies would have filled the graveyard. 
110 besties ha ~ ante ea f eres ‘ tead 
es have 0 iy, instead 
of thi ae “os am yaa: none 
one- e: ground ‘ought: since. to 
been considered, and oar h oceu- 
ied—the burial surface, consisting of 
of 12,779 feet, could: give interment to only 
200 adult: bodies, or at the rate of twenty. per 
annum! Yet, in. this. ground, situated.in the 
centre of the greatest thoroughfare in London, 
there have been deposited from 1822 to 1847, 
seventy-eight adult bodies yearly, instead of 
twenty. Arid further, this:calculation:does not 
imelude 807 bodies under fifteen years: of age, 
which have been deposited.during ‘the abeve- 
named, period, making:an’ additional number of 
thirty-two bodies per annum, or: a total of 110 


bodies yearly, in a. space cape ving 
es per 


sanitary inhumation to only twenty 
annum. 

Vestry-room economics and. churchwarden’s 
ethics, often go hand’im hand, as was observed 
the other day by a friend of mine; who-kindly 
farnished me-with the original of the following; 
ing the i of the “Great 
Vault” eighty-six years: ago -— 

Sates carmen esr Jan. 25, go 

“Notice is:hereby given, that a-vestry 
held. on Tuesday next, at six.o’clock: in the 
evening; in the vestry-room: of this parish, to 
take into consideration the cleansing of the 

t vault under the church, the. same still 
con ina hig Boe donee and the smell of 
it so offensive divers. of the parishioners are 
prevented from attending divine service. 

Signed)’ Henry Wats, 0 

Cine vue Magene, | } Churchwardens. 

I should add, for the further enlightenment 
of the uninitiated in these matters, although 
the“ — barren * has no personal’ know- 

of the fact, that a highly respectable living 

ority has informed: me’ that “when he was 
a boy, i 
referred 


burning during many days.” 
” Gio. ALFRED WALKER. 








Tue Merropoiis: New Warer Act.—A portion 
of the new Act (15. &.16 Viet..c. 84), will..shortly 
take effect. By. 19th section.all water companies, on 
or before 31st January‘ii each year, are required to 
send an accountin‘abstract of their yearly receipts and 
expenditure, duly signed, to: the town clerk of the 
City and the: vestry clerk of each other parish \sup- 
plied, under a penalty of 20/.. for each default, the 
account to be open at. ail reasonable hours on: payment 
of 1s. for i ion. The first account must be 


sultingly, as ever,—though, thanks to the press, |) 


yet, for reasons,:X-confine myself | 


which. contains 12,779 feeb. This | their 


as a large portion has, during many years, been | 
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THE QUESTION. OF “SHAMS.” 


As the paper’ ve us p. “On 
Imitation’ ni Desots ‘on was rend to 9 


ah assem- 
bly of archi ~its author is called 


ase ors 





an cavehitect. If. net, the following, questien 


will still apply to some one, and I am sure he 


Samanay adie gocinings it S-hegT 
umnecessary One of gratning. ie: lL 
have:mo0 more tos ‘but to express eg 
respect pat pt combination. of talents. 
Two i beth honourable,; mast in 
their union. be still moreso; and I°certainly 
‘then ‘T° nmst ' honour- 


; is: their which: 
it has pleased ie a et 


think 
ing as much of it as'‘they: are. paid for... 
one assuming, what. Ppa much — likely, that, 
a tae anal oes 
‘ W! *Sno e 
Fm and that,which.is necessary and sup- 
posed (whether displayed or not) ‘in the~direc- 
oe i 


graining ? If so, what are you paid for? Is the 
“rare talent. and : skill” peemaerg or any, =! 
centage:on the cost of. it, your talent skill, 
Mr..Purdie ? Nib vt take your per-centage 
on the cost of material and labour. in this arch. 
or that door-post, it is for your-work in them,— 
not other people’s, but your skill and-knov 
sait-theaght, opeat it economising that. mate- 
rial, directing that labour,.and infusing: that 

irit, that. stamp of mind and of mental re: 
ment, that makes the result a work. not only of 
~ st —_ rch os ee - the.ieknse ri 
Now s.this apply to ining f 
you to.be pi Say as receiving pay for your 
ewn work, or for other people’s?’ Is: your 
commission for using your own or’ for 
bi; an Segond rs d | 

YOu sa is‘a coarse and personal 

of Hooking 06 the: question ? Migr nomaaion 
this is ‘not'the first: time:yon have «seen if: dis- 
eussed,; either by:me or better:men., If’ pe 
cannot'see:or do not take: delicate hints, w. 
= they —— but broader oat - if: my 

i, less: : suggestions s perhaps. 
Depend on it, deer will one’ day-have 
this fittle point of itectural  remruneration 
settled,—and not this one only. 

Talking‘ of-sach: hints, what: searching: one 
was that ofthe great:Turner; when, on ing 
a gallery where :he was meant to: see only his 
Sal of getues papering, and sail, “The lon 
a it $ ; 7 - ; “ 
ap did esd ype yy aint.” fis woah ws 
o say, “You complain of having no painters, 
Mr. Bull. ow on earth can you tell 
what sort: of paimters- you have? ‘For, look 
here, ¢his-is what you give them to do:?' Traly 
a Turneresque dash. mre sa enough from 
the right’ point ofiview.. Whom-do yow:think 
yn semana = — P Qh, nol 

t so: . t at grainers, my 
dear six, but.at grainer-makers. 

Now, as for. the “ xsthetical ” tion. that 
has been turned .about.in so many lights, I 
neither know nor care whether 
deceive any one or not. But this I’ know, that 
the. grainer-maker who, ing’ to serve’ his 


r:the “deeeption’’ He will find,. not: far 
a hollower. “sham” than any painted board 
wall, and more costly and i 


lodged’ by end of present month. Another of But Mr.’ Purdie has: mixed sks 80 
2 ete comer fv men, Wiis |i 20 fr frm he pot, ih ti 
tinued ators cpr is to be: made-and Sewers triallir yoodn i ar 
pen to “fo ail interested within a particular | First, then, the principles of ethies are not. 
district, who may’ take or extracts. Other | applied’ to esthetics, but kept strictly to their 








briskly; ‘as offensively, and, ‘I -will add, as’ in-| 


copies 
portions of the’A¢t will not’come into force till 1855: | 





own province. Is it a question of “sstheties ” 
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ther-architects.are to.do: what. they. are pai 
ge! am i geval 
it a matter. of. “ esthetics,” whether the world 
would..be. better: or worse with you away ?— 
whether. you:help to increase its wealth or 
Yevtady rik} -—destzo 100 


unds’ worth of. 
men’s labour to et five? What have am 
of. my. remarks. above to do with. esthetics 


The whole question is purely one of ethics. 
Secondly. In: westhetics,.Mr: Purdie knows of 
no “ higher cae'pr, Me than the Greeks.. They 
are not-my court. of last 5 gs but no matter, 
he has-admitted them as Ais. Now, the Greeks 
never used. these imitations, as far.as we know, 
and yet they could execute them, and had 
thought of them. This we know, from. the 
joke of. Parrhasius (probably a man of supe- 
rior taste, who this waggish, mode. of 
showing his countrymen. that ption . was 
no gteat. excellence in painting, since. a sign- 
peiaten sighs heal Kiera on Se ervente At 
any rate, 1 am much obliged to. Mr. ie. for 
this. timely aid. to. our; .. If the story 
shows.us anything striking, it is that Xeuxis 
had never.seen a. curtain made. the subject of a 
icture, or represented. in. the Dutch. manner 
ore; and we.do not hear that Greece. ever 
saw one again. Now. if. a nation, peculiarly 
fond:of ornament,. and peeatty able. to have. 
this class of ornaments, the 
Purdie tell us how his Court of Chancery could 
have: pronounced more plainly against them? 
Ifa -~ had ever fan so.in. words, it would 
show were. worth writing. against, 
therefore a doing. in the eyes of some of 
the judges of this rather numerous court. And 
were there no:Parrhasius story, we. should not 
be sure that the matter had ever been. brought 
into court.. It 4as, however, and so unless. the 
i ers can -its. award in their 
vour, Mr. Purdie has brought them into this 
unlucky. alternative,—that. they must produce a 
bit of: Grecian graining, or stand. co ed. in 
his chosen: court. 
Thirdly. If Ruskin and all the other wri- 
ters..on the subject admit. of veneering, bo 
in wood ‘and marble, will. Mr. Purdie: tell us 


where.they admit of “making a. wall. look. like 
solid maha: by veneering it” either “ with 

int” or with “thin. of the marble 
itself?” The Italian ing with. marble 


no.more does.this.than:a suit. of armour. makes 
a.man.look solidiron...- It is either an. armature 
like that.on~ the.. Venetian. brick..buildings, . ap- 
pee mainly for protection or durability, . but 
tified by the refined treatment of its séruc- 
ture (of. the very. features that.. prevent its 
ing for anything else.than. it. is), or else a 
pate by.. panels, which . pretend to be 
nothing. more than.thin slices,. in. fact, are 
simply using.a part. of Nature herself instead of 
an imitation of. her, just as.it would .be to 
train creepers over, or cultivate flowers in our 
balconies. But.if you say we.imitate these. by 
carving. (and. why. not imitate. the. marble or 
wood uy painting P.) the cases.are totally. differ- 
ent, .In carving the: leaf, you. are. imitating a 
beauty thab nature exposes,—sets. forth for 
imitation. In graining, you.are imitating what 
she: hides. -You.are gomg behind. her scenes 
and. pretending to. imitate the beauty. of. her 
processes instead of her results,—her work 
instead of its design. But. you..camnot imitate 
her-work ; you. can. never imitate her beauties 
of workmanship,—only those. of: design, All 
works have. inimitable . beauties, . but not 
all, only those:completed .and: exposed to: views 
have imifosie ones; and you are leaving! 
imitable ‘0 pretend. to. imitate. the inimitable. 
Exactly contrary to the old architectural. orna- 
mentists, who, (as Ruskin has so well a 
abstracted the imitable. beauties of a thing and 
mitated them. only, your choose what has. xo 
imitable. beauties, but. whose. beauty depends 
wholly. (as he says of mountains) on what you 
cannot imitate, viz. peso scale and partly 
on accident,—partly on the minute elaboration 
of workmanship, and partly on that indescrib- 
able charm of naturalness, the result of endless 
combinations of conflicting forces, which art 


can no more imitate than it can make a world ; 
which, if imitated at all, must be so by pro- 
cesses that leave nature to work alone, are 


no more art. than is a erreot i 
of eryttalication, os the bored mate noe 


m not, will Mr. | e 


and | is neither their original nor ultimate destination, 


greathess 
th | work would have been all the less noble, . So it is, 





by some Acid on. leather: book-covers. For 
beauty: springs not. from mere irregularity, but 
its: union with. some. kind of iformity,—the | 
interest of seeing one design. or law pervade’ 
variety,—-one character ing through the 
@ mountain-chain, the’ infinite-seeming. ramifica- 
tions ofa great tree (as the vast minute-leaved 
tamarind), or the. infinitely combined. veining of 
a.plank. of the same, or a slab of jasper. We 
cannot imitate but. only ape these beauties ; and 
by pretending to imitate ‘hem, instead of what 
we. caz imitate, we betray: that beanty.is not 
what we value.or use the things themselves for. 
fo y if the British a reg ag ey onl, 
polished granite (no matter in_ how. small | 
or- how large ity), and not imitated. it 
besides, we might. have supposed it used. either | 
for durability, cleanliness, or beauty. But it | 
cannot be imitated for any of these. Whence, | 
it.is clear, that. neither the reality nor. the imita-| 
tion is for these p , but. for some.other. 
Both are for what Mr. Purdie says all rare 
stones are used for. But-there he is mistaken. | 
If he will refer to. a monography that. he ro- | 
bably has of.a.very famous building (2 Chro-! 
nicles, iii. 6), he find what they are used ' 
for in. true decoration. Mr; Ruskin says truly 
mough’ that. the worth of a diamond is. 2ow 
simply the. understanding of the time.it must 
take to find one as large; but what were the 
Jirst diamonds found and cut for? The present 





They will presently be the eye-lenses of national 
telescopes and microscopes. 

Fourthly. The comparisons with novel-writing, 
acting, and high painting, seem to me too irrele- 
vant to be answered ; though I believe the last 
to be wofully impaired by the touch of this 
blight even in its merest externals of colour or ! 
brushmanship. It is as if. Shakspere had ‘been 
obliged. by a. t us fashion .to express..all 


could not. have been hidden, but the 


doubtless, in such cases.as the Sistine 
Fifthly, Ruskin’s defence of gilding 
edly fails. hth =e can never es 
come. right by frequent.use. But there is another 
reason: ret need not, and never did deceive 
in true decoration: The reason is. that, t 
on metals (where it. is confined. to parts of the 
surface, and therefore evidently superficial). it is 
used to cover substances that. show, by. the forms 
we give them, that they are not metallic. Malle. 
able metals, brittle or granular stone, or brick or 
plaster, and fibrous wood, lead:to three. distinct 
characters of form, which can never be.mistaken 
for each.other :.so that we may coat. those. of 
one class with coatings of another, wood or 
stone. with gold, and metal or wood with stone- 
colour paint, with no deception or unfitness ; 
unless, indeed, the perverse. craft of some Anglo- 
Saxon has. employed itself in making wood 
mimic marble: forms, or metal mimic’ wood or 
stone forms,.as in the five-order-men’s, cabinet- 
maker’s, and. engineer’s chaos. We get.arule 
then exactly reversing that of the.present:deco- 
rators. Theirs (that a coating be not employed 
where its material: would be out of place in con- 
struction), would danish gilding from ev i 
but. metal work.;.while ours. admits. it.limit- 
ably on everything: but metal, and on that too 
me Te fh, Praak ight] rates. th 
: . Mr. e rightly enume e 
ih Saotives of aif eetines or facings(1, Beauty; 
rability; and 3, Expressionof Cost), but byno 
means in the order of their importance, either 
actual or.practical, 7. ¢. in. reality or im modern 
English estimation. If he meant. to. give their 
proper order, he. is. the first architeet.. who. has 


oubt- 


on. his art, from Vitrivius down. to. you, Mr, 
Builder, by putting durability after beauty, and 
that thoorstteally. (or it.is common h.in 
practice). It seems, then, that modern practice 
is right after all, and. medizval fs Gee) | 
Instead of nao nant Sivan oe i 

forms,” weare still to take i rw fae, 
made, and get what use weean out of them! 
All the works that will bear to be looked in the 





| beauties because they were: not..durable, they: 


infinite fractures of a cliff, the infinite gulli of}; Where, 


| imitations,” or any architectural 


yranno B 
his ‘thoughts mm Brady-and-Tate metre. His | tion 


the boldnessto contradict. every. authority | mere 






never any 
because it. was. not. beautiful, 


these endless combinations,—unity in infinite| the workmen, 


: tor 
trim them: into: visibility; ion of 
cost, which Mr. Pane ts. third Lathe heory, he 
must put first, and and third, too, in 
tice, if he means to build for Britons: of: this 
nineteenth century. Does he suppose : these 
3 imitations of 

ours, Greek or Gothic, Elizabethan or i 
have any reference whatever to or 
durability, or any other end than this of showing 
how much more money than wit the owners can 

spend? Let. us see. 

Artistic imitations of wood-and-marble are 
bein ter pain, o New 
with o if ¥ 


will to. grain i - of 
pe do, czy or the crane on. the: ne 


i 
: 


F 
i 


Fr 
: 


house he ereets, he will learu the value generally 
set on this admirable contrivance for durability. 
ain, if it be beautiful, there is nothing im 
beauty is more sought. than. in personal 
ornament and clothing. § here is room for 
a great hit : cannot the ‘bring out 


Fought to be shes, an waistcoats ? 


be e ns 
at: if san unites of- colour’ or mantipula- 
iar to such paint-work do conduce to 


E 


durability, is it. common sexe to call inaxartist 
to produce them ?” Cannot the architect find oat 


find the end always perf from. the 


means. For instance, -in- the Venotiten inaible 
crust or armour on-briek, the ends--are dura- 
bility, perhaps. cleanliness and beauty ; the latter 
brat py Lt pepe the work 
i was undertaken, as a: grace springing out 
of it ; not-an. end thought sufficient te motive 
the whole addition; material ——— too, but 


t, &c.; and a far less: 
tion altogether of the stone-cutter’s Laer. 
of the architect’s. Again, in facing: with blocks 
that form. part of the wall itself, and are of 
ev aire af peg its: interior,-as»in the 
me, t urability, is equally intel- 
igi ands ete scored than by thas arma 
ures, though at greater expense of material (i. 2, 
of mere machine-work), anal leow-of skilled wok, 
especially of the. designer’s own,—all whichis 
characteristic of a different state of society and 
tinue Mr He Sagar ee 
Mr. 1S $8 o 8 
had, to be for baoudgs Capehiceet, Sine théabere 
for any other end besides,. and certaiz nanteiden 


a ; us turn from these to the actual 
mode of stone or s 


our former 





face,—all that we find worth counterfeiting, are 
on 4 il pla ht Con 


any kind 
/ at 


of building to which durability.seems. proper 
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uous i art, a library or gall and if to 
and art, a or gallery ; 
any one library or more than another, to 


the British Museum, which is both ; ‘and if any | 


building has cost enough to make it presumable 
that something was pe for beauty, too, this has. 
Now, the chief front is coated with stone. Is 
this for durability? ‘Not only is the material 
less durable in London than London brick, 


Pp than the very bricks it covers, but it is so | 


attached to the wall (of which it forms no part) 
as to re it down, instead of helping keep 
it up! ‘ou say, “So does the Venetian 
crust work?” That protects, though it does 
not’ help support; but this does neither. Is 
it, then, for beauty? ‘Not beauty of form, for 
the stone is not cut into any form that a 
not have been produced more easily in brick. Not 
beauty of colour—for its colour is unvaried, and 
identical with that of some of the best bricks in 
_ the valley, and the colour of bricks might have 
deen varied in an illimitable choice of beautiful 
-or even grand devices. But all beauty (in the 
sense we use the word) is either of form or 
colour, #.e. dependent on oneof them. Neither 
durability nor beauty, then, could have any- 
thing to do with this facing. But now, if we 
inquire as to the third object, expression of 
-eost, we find some work, some ingenuity (indeed, 
ali the ingenuity) spent on concealing the modes 
of attachment, and ing the veneers pass for 
blocks of the wall—and with such success, too, 
that probably not one visitor in a thousand, 
~~ no one who did not see it in progress, 
ever doubts that the nation has a stone-walled, 
or, at least, a stone-front-walled museum. Here 
pect ~— — neh second, third, and — 
e object of all this quarrying,—to make 
believe the English were rich and foolish enough 
to bring their material 100 miles, when they 
really had the wit to use better, made within a 
mile or two. 

And it is asked, ‘where is the deception ?” 

Now, cannot Mr. Purdie see that this estimate 
of things by “‘the dignity they confer as i aw 
of cost,” is the one grand innovation that leads 
to all these shams, ethical and esthetic, and 
necessitates them? There can, he justly says, 
be no such thing as sham beauty, the appear- 
ance and the reality of beauty (i. ¢. artistic 
beauty) being but one thing. But there can be 
sham cost, and sham durability, and sham 
strength, and sham size,—and have been, ever 
since the expression of such qualities became 
objects of art; and there can be nothing else 
where such expressions, or any of them, become 
its sole objects. 

For instance, among us, at present, the archi- 
tect (so called) is simply a modisée in building, 
not an artist. It is not his business, any more 
than the tailor’s, to produce beauty (originally 
and properly so called), but mode (often now 
called beauty too, in colloquial , as well 
as tability, ton, character, style, taste, and 
other names that the same thing has taken from 
time to time, and is varying in turn, like any 
oo or thing that fears to get too well known). 

odistes are demanded and supported by the 
public for every matter that their neighbours 
see, and we are the modistes of building. It is 
our business, then (as they in other branches of 
work, so we in bui ding), to study and produce 
mode ; i.e, to bring together whatever, forthe time 
being, happens to have acquired in our country- 
men’s eyes associations with a beautiful length of 
purse in the owner (or, in the case of churches, 
a beautiful length of lineage in the thing itself) ; 
and further, if working for first-rate’ people, to 
introduce cautiously, without sudden deviation 
from the mode, such new features as may con- 
duce to the same impression by their si i 
or extravagance, instead of their associations, 
and thus distinguish these works until the 
vulgar have time to counterfeit their pccu- 
liarities, by which time we have to introduce 
new ones. These are the objects of mode (or 
whatever else the thing is called to-day). To 
counterfeit the guise of those above us as fast 
as oo can change it, to change our own faster 
than those below can mimic it, to show how much 
more money than wit a great man can afford,— 
how much more curiosity than usefulness a 
church can afford,—these are the elements of 
mode,—of beauty, in the sense that all grown- 


itory of rare and unique works of| word. Children, 


indeed, are born with a 
wholly different sense of beauty, and with the 
same now as a thousand — ago; but we take 
| care to laugh it out of them, and instil this in 
its place as soon as possible. 

| ut then the misfortune is, that thiggbeauty 
jis always changing its standard, and we cannot 
change public buildings, like private ones and 
dresses, to keep pace with it. The National 
Gallery, the first “Modern Gothic ’* church, 
i the Admiralty, were all as beautiful when built, 
| a8 the coats or bonnets of the intelligent public 
_ that looked on. Now we care not how-the coats or 
_ bonnets looked, or fitted, for they — only 
in pictures; but the buildings are obliged to 
‘remain in tangible reality, and be ridiculous, 
inconvenient, or hurtful to several generations, 
for the sake of being beautiful to one only. 

Now it was one of the few mistakes of the 
author of the “ Newleafe Discourses,” but a 
"amy one, to say that “ fashion there had always 

n,” but not “copyism.” The fact is, that 
copyism there had always been, but not fashion. 
Copyism there must be, wherever men have the 
sense to make use of their predecessors’ labours, 
i.e. wherever they are better than bees. The 
medieval artist copied as much as the Anglo- 
Greek or modern Goth, but he copied with 
different intent. He copied things because he 
saw reason for them, not because he would shirk 
the use of his reason. In short, he copied other 
men, as a man and not as an ape. But though 
there had always been copyism (and that both 
wise and foolish), and generally also custom, 
habit, and style, there was no fashion, properly 
so called, either in the old world before the 
Cesarean age, or in Christendom before the 
“ Renaissance” abroad, or the “‘ Perpendicular” 
epoch in England. All tS gw and all changes 
before these, were either for utility, durability, 
or beauty (beauty in the sense children under- 
stand it). There was no fashion, for this im- 
plies something done or spent for none of those 
ends, but for what grown-up moderns generally’ 
call beauty. It means most commonly, cost in- 
curred for the purpose of expressing cost. There 
was no such thing in times and places of true or 
oe mem art, such art as we mimic and make 
ashions out of. 

Is is astonishing how much difficulty even the 
first writers on the subject seem to find in 
realizing this difference, and its mighty all- 
pervading influence through every ramification 
of human work. It surprises me to see how 
often, for instance, Ruskin (with his peculiar 
power of going back into and realising past 
times, and viewing their works, as it were, in 
their own atmosphere, instead of from afar, out 
of our London fog), yet misses this difference, 
and confounds the modern idea of “ réspecta- 
bility ” with nobleness, and the modern idea of 
. ity ” with vulgarity proper. I think he 
somewhere hints that banded shafts were beau- 
tiful, till gaspipes were invented! He would 
save Greek architecture from vulgarisation (in 
the gin-shops, I ets. I only wish a few 
were mine, the church-builders should soon find 
something to do,—you should soon see a new 
church style, and a new gin-shop style, too, and 





so on, till they found out what real architecture 
costs). Meanwhile, had not Mr. Ruskin better 
4 “ir Paes the noe oneal sg tee any ? 
en he deplores our taking re orms, 
and so vreldsting them to something vile, as to 
infect the beautiful form with the vulgarity of 
the thing to which we have ‘joined it, so that,it 
will never be of much use to us (modistes) he 
Of course not, where our business is to p 
mode; bat it would be of as much use as ever 
if our work were ax art; or if its objects were 


ty | what we pretend,—use, durability, and beauty. 


Cannot he see that, in the middle , a form 
that was beautiful and fit in a cathedral window 
or a king’s crown, was never held to be “ vul- 
garised,” or anywise unfitted, by any amount of 
use in co oors or rough-cast plastering? 
Cannot he see that just in proportion as you 
admit these association beauties and uglinesses 
to have weight, these things that are his 

to-day and to-morrow the rabble’s, just in that 
proportion must«xeal beauty and real art be 
abandoned? Ar¢, ‘stich as he wants to see 
revived in building, and fashion, such as infects 
these few sayings ofthis, and has governed all 





up English people most frequently use the 


our building (architecture or not) since the 









Renaissance, cannot exist together. They are 
two fixed stars in opposition. When and where 
one rises, the other sets, and ever must. Their 
rays divide the globe, and no place sees both at 
once. I admire the boldness of his attempt, as 
that of any one attempting to alter the ey aan 
of the ecliptic; and of course I wish it coul 


an art in vain. 

It is then, I submit, one and the same. cause 
that necessitates sham oak, sham building styles, 
and sham architects. Those who abuse them for’ 
it might as well abuse their own cat, for cruelty, 
or the carrion birds for bad taste. They are the 
creatures n to the work. If you do 
not want them, make no work for them. The 
public who make the work, make also the supply 
of fit agents, and must pay for any little loss or 
inconvenience attending their fitness,—any un- 
fitness for unique’ or exceptional work that it 
may involve. Thus r ing to our former 
example (for we cannot have a completer one, of 
the ultimate results of the system), whoever 
built the British Museum was paid to contrive 
as good a museum as British means and nine- 
teenth-century knowledge could furnish. Now, 
for 2,000 years at least, no one building at public 
expense, even for the poorest communities,— 
small towns,—1missio: convents,—has been 
obliged to build like Sardanapalus and the 
‘British. Museum builders, at the ~ i of 
plumbers and rotting sticks. Means of building 
with nothing perishable and nothing combus- 
tible have been perfectly known, practicable, and 
practised among men twenty centuries age, 
among Englishmen seven, and familiar to Turks, 
Syrians, ‘Hines, &c. to this day. - Leaving 
ingenuity out of the question, then, or supposing 
no architect in the sense of contriver,—only a 
copyist, and only Turkish science,—a nimeteenth- 
century museum has no more business with 
either repairing -funds or fire-engines, than 
Cleopatra’s Needle has. But the 
paid to’ build England one, builds’a’ place in- 
which you must not. make fires or lights, and 
adorus it with rows of water-buckets- with 
“British Museum” on them! His joiners and 
plasterers deviate in no single detail of work or 
work-masking, from what they give us where 
they have no architect,—. e. from the most 
circuitous mimicry and finessed modistry that 
ten generations of them have contrived to accu- 
mulate in Se nd vul, : Prsegys rae most 
vulgar employers have paid for. en, having 

t alasered weil there may be of his own, 

idden by theirs or disguised by decorators’, 
but still deeming a mask n over the 
whole fore-front (as over that of the ed or 
Five-legged Pig’s reception-room), he finds in 
Stuart and Revett’s Une ginger ae ttern- 
book, an Athenian temple side, of which the 
denuded framework (in stone veneer, on a 
scale magnified enough to remove it from gin- 
palace associations) can be executed for onl 
the inconvenience of a few windows less, an 
the cost of a museum or two more (in money, 
and still less in thought), and sticking this 
before his work, he has Tarddabod Mr. Bull with 
a “piece of architecture.” 

And it is asked “ where is the deception ?” 

And to such work, men of common intelligence 
and honour are expected to stoop,—with such 
expected to “ compete !”” 

ow, Mr. Bull, however he may comfort: 
himself and keep it out of mind, when ‘the 
thing is done, knows perfectly well that in such 
‘eases he is “ sold,”—sold as he deserves to be. 
Fean he grumble? True, he did not here 
want a sham, ethical or esthetic, human or 
mineral. True, he bargained for a real museum, 
and paid for a real museum, and did not get it; 
but he got what he deserved,—what he com- 
monly wants,—what he has a demand for, and 
creates a supply of. Would you beat your cat 
for killing a pet mouse? What do you keep 
her for, but to kill mice? And what do you 
keep architects for, but to build shams? 
E. L. G. 








Royat Instirure or Arcutrects—+On Beaty, 
the 10th inst. Mr. Mocatta in the chair, Mr. A. 5S. 
Goodridge, of Bath, was elected an associate. A paper 
was read “On a certain. class of Gallo-Byzantine 
Churches in and near Perigueux in France,” Pro- 
fessor Donaldson, to which we shall recur. 





[Jaw. 22, 1853. - 
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STEAM NOT SUPERSEDED. 
‘ Once nothing’s nothing; twice nothing’s one.”—Little 
Boy entering upon a Course of Multiplication, 

‘How frequently do the pa up to the pre- 
sent plage aren the tg he Gest ll ig 
“Steam superseded,” “Patent galvanic engine,” 
“ Patent ae engine, ei * Patent neers 
air engine,” &. Xe. ng phs appear, 
even in the, Builder and in the Times, detailing 
the wonders of some new motive power, or some 
cunningly-devised machinery, capable of making 
“nothing” become “ one,’ Pit consequently, 
destined to drive all the lumbering steam-engines 
in existence into chaos, never more to be seen. 
The, public read, wonder, wait, and then forget 
the | ent, to be restartled by some fresh- 
born phenomenon, doomed to run the same 
course as those ain aay pepoeae , _ 
steam-engines surely ma; superseded ? asks 
Tnquirer. why not ? See ae a bap yr 
in t of improvement during the last fift 
cars! Phin is generally considered a pd 
or the man who will not swallow the new 
machine, at one bolt, which is to “supersede 
steam. It is no use to explain that there is a 
limit to improvement ; that power cannot be 
created; that to gain power Nature must be 
subverted, and demands an equivalent ; that all 
power, by machinery, must be. minus friction ; 
that ada is antagonistic to power, and numerous 
other e¢ céteras.. The believer in continual pro- 
gress. will -have none of. these conditions to 
cramp his. hopes. “ Steam. has superseded 
not?” With respect 40° lotricity , Steam & 
no i , 0. as 
a motive power, the case may be put as under. 
In the most perfect: engines yet made, the re- 
sults have been: . 5 
ee ein of 











Zine dee Coal in the furnace of 

7 in.a battery. " Corulah gbeazn-sugine. 
, 80:Tbe, 148 lbs. 

Cost of zinc per owt. Cost of coal. per cwt. 
216 pence, 9 pence, 





Or, power by coal in a steam-engine is forty- 


three times than power by electricity. 
There is a wide margin here to be wor. 
ean “supersede steam.” 


Gravity, however, tho prime cause of 
eaviness in all weet eave slumbers: the 
trick of ¢ a weasel asleep is easy as com- 
pared with that of ing gra asleep,— 
and until this is accomplished twice not 
cannot be set down as one. 


Oh!.the heartache endured by hunters after 
perpetaal motion: the old alchymist over his 
crucible, the inventor over his wheels, balances, 
and slides, may both go into one picture, they 
have both the same object in view, namely, 


to cheat. nature. 
The perfectibility of human nature, I would 
we the German school of 
transeendentalists to settle. The perfectibility 
of humat art we may ely set about our- 


sélves. ‘The ¢ has (nearly) done in 
some instances,— ian architecture for en- 
durance,—Greeian architecture and sculpture in 


beauty,—and many modern machines in power. 
There may be a margin as betwixt 99 per cent. 
and 100, and therefore there may be some im- 
provement, but as man never can create, so 
man never will obtain, even the whole 100. 
As a general rule, simplicity and power are 
Synonimous, because there is least friction: 
lever, wedge, screw, wheel, the scale is an 
ascending one: power is diminished by increase 
of friction. The same law holds ete through 
every combination, however cunningly devised. 
To gain power from the elements, the ele- 
ments must be used, and their natural affinities 
must be overcome: water must be converted 
mto steam : B gjoww or electricity must be 
evolved, at the sacrifice of some metal or other 
material : air must be heated, &. &.&c. That 
wer which is easily gained, or is readily in- 
uced, is as readily and as easily lost. Nature 
will not submit to any tricks. The Cornish 
pumping-engine extracts one-horse power out of 









two pounds weight of coal consumed : . by means | 
fof large boilers,. long cylinders, and ‘clothed 
machinery: commior + Bi es require from 
seven to ten pounds of for horse power. 
There must, however, be-loss of heat even in a 


Cornish steam-engine boiler, because there must 
be a draught, Patent “condensers ” and “re- 
generators,” however simple and ingenious, or 


complex and profound, have never yet cheated 
Nature, ikea veritable Shylock, she demands 
her equivalent,.and will continue so to demand 
it to the end of time, Improvement there ma; 

be; but the means’ will be honest, simple, an 

clear. The same power will not do double 
work, without there is double pay. The steam 
from a high-pressure engine may be made to 
work a condenring engine, but it is cheaper to 
have single engines. bular boilers economise 


space, but they are more costly, and more diffi- 
cult to maintain and repair. e same law pre- 
vails throughout. R. i 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S.* 

A PANEL, as its name ax aye is a proper place 
for a picture, but I woul only lace subjects 
where they could be seen and aly appreciated. 
Upper panels, that could not properly exhibit a 
icture, I would relieve by arabesque denies or 
ecorative painting, such as would bes . 
monise with the architecture. Narrow panels, 
however, in the more lofty positions, might, for 
general effect, receive a single historical alle- 
gorical or emblematic figure in painting, as a 
niche does a single statue’ The same may be 
said of the spandrils of the ceiling: - single 
figures of the description just named might in 
a situations be ¢ me rive pies 

e ion of subjects for these pai pings 

is not altogether within the itoviate of the 
architect, and all I would here insist upon is, 
the observance of unity im them. As in the 
fabric they adorn, one idea should reign thro 
them. In the church of the Middle Ages; t 
picture of the Saviour, the Virgin, or other 
saint generally adorned the high altar. All 
other pictures were subordinate, and were to 
refer, to that, and to repzesent the actions or 
the symbols of the patron deity of the place. 
This unity is worthy of imitation: it is as im- 
portant now and in St. Paul’s as it was im the 
ancient shrine, though I do not consider the 
: = subjects need be confined to the life of 
t. Pa 

It must, moreover, be remembered that these 

intings are for architectural decoration, 
or the general beauty of the building, not to 
be admired on their own account as are de- 
tached pictures, and are therefore to be different] 
treated. Such subjects must be chosen, or suc 
conception or treatment of the subject as will 
as little as possible interfere with the flatness of 
the wall,—such arrangement of the composition 
that the ree will recede from its plane 


in the least consistent with correctly 
conveying the idea. In other words, painting 
here must be subordinated to architecture, as is 
sculpture in relievos, and not suffered, by deep 
rich grounds, to disturb the breadth and repose 
of the design. 

To come to tlie dome. Whatever the embel- 
lishment of that feature, care must be taken to 
preserve its mathematical and architectural cha- 
racter, and maintain its unity and grandeur of 
form. The form of the dome is a beauty, a 
decoration in itself, and all added decoration 
should deal most gently with that, and so far 
from eclipsing or obscuring it, should give it 
emphasis and more vivid expression. 

this subject we have, I think, unmistak- 
able hints from nature. The deep blue 
ay is Nature’s grand dome, and not only her 
sublimest feature, but it is the most beautifully 
decorated. Our decoration, however, for ob- 
vious reasons, must be otherwise disposed: the 
beautiful ees with which the stars are 
placed, though harmonizing so well in nature 
with the same quality in the earth, yet would 
pe harmonize with 7 precision Krewe es: 
ments. But imagine the starry 
host grouped into regularly-distributed, equally- 
s constellations, and we have a fair type 
of what our dome should be. ‘ 
I think it is clearly the dictate both of nature 
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starry | detached figures, I ropose plating 









reason that a dome should be divided neither’ 


hould be decorated by some ‘delicate de- 
tached ornament, that will neither interfere with 
its curvature nor disturb the breadth of ‘its 
repose. But a series of pictures on a dome like 
those of St. Paul’s at present, not only divid 
the dome, but by their ands ~ vista 
annihilate the surface they cover.” The tiatter 
is made worse, however, when one pi covers 
the entire concave, as then the whole dome dis- 
appears at once ; for wherever the eye turns it is’ 
carried out of it ; visually it isa dome no longer. 
I would therefore humbly suggest the oblitera- 
tion of the present paintings, and the relief of 
the vast expanse of the dome by two tiers of de- 
tached ornaments of a and a 
character, analogous, in shape and dispo- 
sition, to wreaths or seclainait f 
in effect — the one ne i 
ment grouped into constella- 
tions. The might be cireular, poly, 

8 in , and harmoniously or 
there might be two forms and sizes 
They could be formed into hollow 





i 


rings,in which might be inserted emblems, 
as those of the Christian virtues; symbolic- 
animals, as the lion, , dove ; attributes of 
St. Paul, arms of the see of London, &c. The 
whole figure must be made the subject of careful 
design, and placed to to the inter-. 
columniations of -the dome - below, one 
ve the mi len off ngve, choie,.and 
e© mimor cw } ve, Meas 

aisles I would re. in i ccenne, bar of 
course on a smaller and simplerseale. In these,.. 
one tier of ornaments only, su 


u 
i 


rary espa ae: The — 
these cupolas panels 
tien of-ie ‘dalee-taaren, nade 
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i not 
in this country, because it is the 
association with architecture, and 
to the present advanced state of painting. 

I am not insensible to the claims of pictorial 
and geometrical mosaic, which is a beautiful 
and Cokie architectural decoration ; but be- 
sides being expensive, it seems to me to belong, 
as regards its process, to a more i ile con- 
dition of pictorial art. Fresco is, doubtless, 
the destined architectural decoration of 
future, and I would t it for St. Paul’s, 
confining it, however, to the historical and 


5 


subjects. Arabesque and other decorations, bot 
of walls and cei , 1 would execute simply 
in what painters “dead colour ;” 7. ¢. paint- 


i unded in oil and finished in turpentine, . 
otak would be a durable embellishment, and 
unite sufficiently with the freseoes. 

Gold would be required round the freseoes- 
in their frames or borders, which may be white: 
or nearly so,—at least a shade or two lighter 
than the wall, as any dark colour in 
border-mouldings w — the frescoes, 
upon the h and tone of which the regula- 
tion of this must rest. 

In reference to sculpture, as the interior of 
St. Paul’s is otherwise Jeficiont in provision for 
ing in each of 
the great niche-s window recesses a colossal 
statue of some apostle or evangelist, or an alle- 

sy wold oljact. 40 tis paolign O° aouiabars 
ear, object to t ition for sculx 
with ae i Pty which it is to be 





See p. 18, ante, 
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tower—-I mean ‘those in the pilasterade—I 'L think and trust is seldom the case, such mind.| died in: ional ‘ 
Seciesenelibendateattien — was-infamous for its vices. ‘Tndeed, T look to |.consent'of all: nations recognised ‘as r 


ings,—pulpit, reading-desk votive statues, and other memorials of eminent | tions of” and harmony, ‘Ai 
‘stalls, . : . * . i f ; H 3 = P 
&e. T’ean ed about them as Ihave no |™eB, a8:the crowning emrbellishment,—the ‘final ama meager gay romps scaring 


4. |means Of awakening to full and beauteous life science, ‘hooks. and “7p . 
fowiedge of their present fom and condition |i. "vast_ aisles of Bt. ‘Paul's Cathedral, De:| Sooratos had dwelt on anger ot 
ment’ by whith the bervive is: inthe elecir tl signed and exeented) under proper conditions, to the architect;— " robably to some of 
think cannot be improved ; and T'should think and not 7 of L character, but.suited to | the “ore writers ‘on art, whose ‘works, 
if-iecied ‘no @bimine Mat: for aebueks uadesin -situation,in, the :edifice. they. are | though ‘mentioned ‘by Vitruvius, are 
the recent discassion on the subject in the | ittenled.to.ccoupy,—the ost. "This, “other ‘facts, oe 
Builder, The opinion involved in these remarks | Teased , might become the Gree more than we have on 


within on { dalennainer | 20° é for employi on the house of .God:our | study of “works-which, having survived'so many 
hie the panne ol» 'prenther's’ voice “being | eseutes of wisdemiand art, it,ie.not without eu 


the chief > Now dfn pres Pane Hy ie iannot . cxitionl initia were he ele le wr 
; : old fe 4 its: t effect on. j . t; Wh r er, ind 1, ce 5 
aoneden Tees deere teh ee the -worshi ¥ ~ ma the . whole building | was generally accorded 'to ‘any individual, the 
‘wonte superiority it is. ee ee might ‘be filled on) solemn and. great occasions. ee that in the works or 
ral), ‘it must “consist in’ some distinction in I know that the-Chmistian is.independent | practice of that‘‘person_some principle. of art 
‘respect of form, size, design, or decoration ; and |°! material and: extraneous - ur: the) might be-diseovered which it was his duty to 
Sey eemaiune the ‘greatest richness and |$0"Y of the church must ever be that.which | appropriéte to himself; snd if the. personal 


lomon:‘considered ‘the highest ‘honour of. his | acquamtance of its~ author~ could “be~ made, it 


d: -givine |Tich fame,—“ That he-whom. the heavens cannot |-would inerease: the: facility and promote. the 
Tre onda copremeyy seems te ene oone Scat | contain should put his name there ;” but I think | benefi-to-be dexived. Hae, sn his oma tuowele, 


: r that all that of character which -art | he had calways, -withont formal introduction, 
imate than superiority of size, Besides, ‘magni |. eapable of -bestowing, is due.to the. shrine’of | sought: the sooiety of-eminent foreign architects, 
‘the grander qualities of ‘art, and the marking of religion, and is quite:in ‘harmony with its. own |.and with the best effect, his: advances being in- 
-our yearnings after the infinite, our “relations to influence. variably met ‘with the utmost'kindness.. - 

-the mightiest works of the Creator” which archi- Ihave but. one remark.more.. ‘Before.com-|: In proceeding to consider the theories of 
“teobare is of :doing “and. hasdone: in’ the |™e2¢ing to repaint or paper our dwellings, we | Vitruvius:im icomparison with ‘the: existing :re- 
great peri of . ext; of seale or (270! anxious generally to remove any,nuisance|.mains of ancient architecture, Professor 


tnd ; ie ving |taatmight happen to exist at the. time, such, |\Cockerellaffered :some ‘remarks uport the vene- 
ee ean ae Re eg Gt eee ep nent 
pow eke 4. [Offensive to nerve; or, ‘ bart; Ww! Grecian or 
? erthough'mean size, as Ruskin has pea - i Y 5 ng i at Gothic. As Sir O. Wren obcrvs, the sind of 
nash 7 Ww removed, would go-far to ‘spoil |architecture-was:in im some:shape orother, 
‘certain’ dagree of noblonss, "Dot WF embellishments. An evil-analogous fo thi pesado salen: Setiecheebeiion 
‘very. limited : si ‘at St. Pant’s, an evil: i Africa, im Sicily, and im Italy, always. 
certain ‘very. limited size @ church |S ts which, if, permitted thei Segu > Yee. arms 
eee for there ismo physical leas faamer 3 nd ehioha ber the Gethis 
: is no ical mnisance, at least that:1 | mother.country; cand uv like-:manner ic. 
few: sternal donethvathad am aware-of: the nuisance I allude. to .is.one rar rere. ino its) most -ancient ~ 
one, | that offends chiefly ‘the moral or religious sense, | form, was esteeme and practiced ‘im our‘ own 


ik ae to decorate St. Paul’s Cathedral, I| In classical.arehitecturethe most pg 
in having ‘a would turn out the takers of show-money, and |.characteristic feature -was.the .post and 
Pauls, planned the vendors .of small guide-books; the -sale of | system, or that of trabeation, .as contrasted 
he service - only which. latter should -rest in ‘future with some | with the system founded upon the employment 
:toyone --, | bookseller :in the neighbourhood. I; kuow-but | of the archand the vault. .The latter, though 
oniginally- well little of the:oustoms of the’ Hast in reference.to | known and jpractised 1;700 years before. Christ, 
be* ‘The sacred edifices ; but I should not hesitate to say |-were never used for.sacred. purposes, but. merely 
13 -ulhiens that.mo:moslem or Pagan shrine was ever so | for. sewers, bridges, subterranean chambers, &c. 
preparatory desecrated as this Cai 1 of St. Paul. Much | Vitruvius ‘spoke of the arch as a. matter of 
as lately been conjectured ‘ab i- SOTanesAInE Ae Meceene ae pRaebienl diets: ns 
—— relative to itsfature destination... Now, | he never dignified it by themame of architecture. 
, " steven these Per cine sxetainly rrp dreamt | The sy Hn ng Eeptieen. erected by 
feom: the-wxtereal werkd::aud:in: ¢ -great work. becoming what. it nowchiefly | Mareus Agrippa in.the time.of ;Augustus, was 
silstheanabin eisleepemaseneal is;—a_ sort Mi te eee that. of the arch and vault; but x gains 
‘furnished from: the vari elie re ‘BOP : a ’ ,‘as essential.to the ornamen' 
vain rama ewe “ove th jecton Tenvsdehs Vetrapoaligh sonplo-al.-thocdier cate of te yi a 
‘ apainst this: idea: the : r A, the . eo the mai rej i ‘ancients. for 
od ; a nation Fetes for six days | sacred purposes .. fron its ftir a to _self- 
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use, im»such:a (Church; would,’ if -earried : of ithe week,to the. ip-of Mammon in. its | destraction in case its abutments should be- 
limit -us ‘to. but ‘the one. ahammar and most:vulgar.of forms. Tell it not to | come impai He believed that the arch was 
adwellings,—would ‘forbid :ante-rooms ‘to state heathen, lest they should thank their tutelar | familiar to the tians andthe Greeks ; 

nts and audi —and make |@*ities-that: they re heathen. and it was certainly.employed on all occasions of 
‘little difference between:a palace anda cottage, —| SaarverHvecus.. | use and necessity (in theatres, , &e.) 
in-short, would obstruct all-architectural enter- both.by the Romans and the Etruseans. One 
‘prise. Besides, think ‘there is,:nobwithstand- reason for the use of ated system might 


— Lecruners.— Viscount Goderich, M.P. eae Ye igious necessity for the 
* Nob that I approve of the ‘ aay (for hdlbainaia--0.- Jacteane~en-embemnahans | tabant " Insiie tomate. 
defending could petits ay eenpel oh pape eng need before the Worki Palos’ Association of London. Higures “of ‘the ods tas glial wore originally 
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orks, the temples were 
thus leading from the 
in antis, the prostyle, 


eated system was preserved. 
ence on the ral system was to be 
use of large stones, which 
aly referred to by Vitruvius as of the 
utmos$igimportance to the dignity of architec- 
ture. In the Book of Judges numerous 
instamags were mentioned of large and costly 
ing used. in. the construction of 
lome jsanilit was cleartthat’Greek, 
Jew, and P. all regarded the exercise of 
their@kill and labourjim the application of large 
stonestto the erectiom: of sacred edifices, as a 
ee and acgeptable act of propitiation 






and Homage motion 
of this-eustom was walled bythe frequent: erec-. 
tion of city walls ofigreat extent and magnitude, 
which were n often built of large and 
a stones. a ‘im = stacid to 

€ possession 0 sical strength was 
sufficientlyysho he Speaks of Homer and 


otherrancient peetss and there cosild be no 
doubtithat such workes:as thesesweférred to 
wouldthave a powerftl effedt on the imagination 
of the uninformed,-—-an effect, indeed} which 
the dilettante architeet, engaged in therstudy of 


what the called ropertion and ie seme 
was tosoapt. dlaegar ‘ ee t ; 
foundation of the National Monument at Edin- 


burgh, he (the lecturer) had found that the 
effect of some — stones there employed (four 
of which weighed about three tons each) was 
much better appreciated ‘by the intelligent 
tradesmen, artif cers, and labourers present, 
than by more educated persons. In the castle 
at Chester, six monolithic columns weighing ten 
tons each were placed before the Court of Justice, 
_and by an ingenious and.skilful.exertion on the 
‘part.of Mr. son, the architect, these were 
all placed ‘upon -their als. in one night. 
The: effect, upon the magistrates, on their arrival 
atthe court the next morning, was..so pow- 
erful that the architect was enabled to carry, 
eae 
W. e j at might otherwise 
have -been ai Amongst, other instanees: 
of large stones .in classical:buildings, he referred 
to'the propylea at, Athens, the temple of Egina, 
and the tr of Atrens, as well as ‘to the 
story which re that the architect .of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus.was informed by the 
I herself, in-a. dream, of the means.by 
which he could raise the large-stones which he 
was desirous to use. This,point! should not ‘be 
overlooked masdnonandaieae » asthe contrary 
praetice often an injurious. effect. 
ap t magnitude of . classie 
very much due to the size of 
en buildings 
a ildings.as the Par- 
drawn to the-same.seale as St. Paul’s or 
St. Peter's, that the ‘former were, in fact, so 
‘cmpernterely, diminutive. The sublime, how- 
ever, In architecture, as the latter buildi 
proved, might be: successfully realised by t 
conerete or conglomerate system, in which small 


was, 
stones 


stones were united and lifted into the air in one | 


iy mass. 
the late professor of ‘the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Wilkins, had sought, though with wagon 
success, to reconcile the theeries-of Vitruvins 
with the remains of the Greek.temples ; but the 


lapse of ag tow between these works, and the | 


consequent ions’ ef. taste, ‘would suffi- 
pn Coat pts ma Ro labours 

and ‘amtiquaries: had, however, full 
arn before the world the beauties of the 
column, in. all. its minute details; and 
such.a.medel of perfect art could not .be too 
carefully studied ortoo muehiadmired. In the 


mode fh spplication of. classical art, almost the 
only for the exercise of taste was. the 











The |- 


ey og rune 


Dated the erly preval 








ing, och: te: She. made. oF Se withiout 
cient space for the i ion of ad 


doors and windows. In such cases, he obserged, 
t igtercolumniations should be usedithan 


large 
those prescribed by Vitruvius, whose 
plied only to isolated columns. In to 
the midation of columns, he refe tothe 
temple of Tivoli, in which that arrangement was 
to be observed; to the practice of the Egyptian 
and Gothic architects; and to modern 

porn oe ee of which wae incline 
pyrami A e necessity 0 
ment, he added iki 


, was s shown e 


m Portland-place, the columms*im whieh 
to incline outwardly. The gradation of di 
parts was exemplified by the use of a smaller 
order in subordination to a large one in Egyptian 


Nempleas. by the different seales of the .amflers 


of arches of different sizesim Gothiebuildings. 
This rulé of grad@hion wageskillfully seized!by 
Palladio, who made it a grand secret ofithe 
beauty of his compositions. 

The lecture terminated sith some notices of 
the attic order and the use@f caryatides. 











IRISH ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. 
In your papersof the lstinstant, you néfice 
the attempt that is being made to raise fands 


iin this town (Killaloe); and ‘you express a‘ hope 
that nothing will be done without proper pro- 
fessional advice. May I be permitted to state 
that no restoration is contem 

a reparation of what has fallen to ruin, viz. the 


rebuilding of the north wall, the replacing the of 
stones.,that have fallen from the roof, the eradi- | § 


cation of the -roots-of trees, lichens, &c. which 
have reduced the roof to its present ruinous 
eondition, andthe excavation of the earth which 


has accumulated ‘to the height of 3°feet-around |-bi 


the geo, Wet Petrie, the eminent _ anti- 
quary, ‘has kindly sg we his advice, and the 
committee of the St. Patrick’s Heclesiological 
Society .are also’ interesting themselves-in:the 
und ing. I trust this is a sufficient gua- 
xantee that it will ‘be jndiciously effected. 
‘Small, ser o is brio egret Sipe om 

mrpose, eve. to say that, owing to the little 
Dnternat felt. in such vatteas here, I have-not 


yet been able to procure it; nor shall 'T, uriless| 


‘those who, though unconnected with the locality, 
meld desire to see oe a an 
of antiquity preserv: m decay, ‘Kindly 
aid me. he reater part. of what T ‘have 
already gotten has been contributed’ in small 
sums of five ‘or ten shillings, transmitted by 


tage-st: Ss. 
vr Aled: bal a. mile ‘from the town; on an 
island in.the.Shannon,:are the rnins.of.a similar 
It.is:smaller than S. Flannan’s; and, 


servation, — the awe “wenn pe hasge 8 
trary. being:the case here. :A comparison o 
two. gives us.an.accurate notion of what, each 
wasm its-entirety.. 

If. Lam. not trespassing at too great | 
ee ee I:state that. consi 


of. very: piteh, has replaced.the hideous 

eovered eeilmg which formerly disfigured. the 
and .thus the. beautiful eastern windew 

isiexhibited in.all: its 





peristylé around the spire:of All Souls’) ph,} 
cts 


for thewepair of the.ancient stone-roofed.ehapel | ‘ 


ted, but literally | are 


enough, its chancel is.in,perfeet.pre- | 





evidently “to and 
hae bean taken to make the most ot thele de. 
co ' é aid 
‘i ce cosidedng, the. very led 


W. Enwanz 
Curate of 


proving its erualitay:) T faliy hime iar 

true artatic fecing” is alaitely te profoered 
e ee. , = 

en " i done; and I 


to a _ amount - ; 

quite think- that it is absurd to-use such deeo- 

rations, or-even stained-glass or-painting, where 

poyerty forbids even su end genuine 

construction. = ott mea age is. not 

exactly an age as there are “an 
i pany aites m: decorations 


good, be united as fund -to-which each may 


refer. It is the ae See 
ond forming the “ As chiteasural: MBean ‘col 


lect the v 


best and‘ noblest-speci 
their kn a atthe 


to point 
‘isnot our object’ to carving 
cheap, but simply to aid, so far as we can, those 
who wish to me it good. ~ 





for, and have received, 
of this 


“looming in the future,” which I beg to,send 
you.as-a pretty fair specimen.of “Birmingham 
ATi temnoed competition may be thus, bri 
: ama 5 . 

stated. The competion amndlots not 
cp perma ni er i ner 

0 } given): they-are 
prepare-and send in:a complete set of drawings, 
even to plans.of founflation, . and roof, 
together with a specification ; and they;are to 
pay the cost of rae Rem to and ‘fro ; 


7 


Andi they won't, thay.son't 80 theese en-endontt:” 
* We are asked to mention ‘that evhat Mfr: Chantrell:has offered 
tothe Maseum, is not 
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They evidently consider themselves, and | 
i y are, under no obligation whatever. Thua, 
They propose to give two. premiums; but 
they add (dismal proviso !) that perhaps, if they 
think fit, they won’? give any premium what- 


ever, 

Sas wae obtain the sealatanee of an archi- 
tect of eminence ;” but then, if they see fit, 
they wasnt his decision,—his ‘‘ eminence,” 
or, as the ers say, “anything else to the 
contrary hereof in anywise notwithstanding.” 
This, by the bye, seems the unkindest cut of all. 

Lian will take possession of both first and 
second design ; but then again, they won’t pay 
the first premium (100/.) save as “ a settler” to 
all claims on their minty 0 as if 1007. were 
an honest remuneration for the best,out of some 
score of designs for a 10,000/. building. As to 
the second design, Inever had but one oppor- 
tunity of knowing what a committee wanted 


with such a document, and that. occurred on | 


the occasion of my once gaining a second pre- 
mium for a design, which it transpired the com- 
mittee had determined to ‘into execution ; 
so I confess to an ugly prejudice against the 


retention of second 

Finally (to complete the won’ts, the don'ts, 
and the ts of our droll committee), they 
don’t bind themselves to employ the author of 
the chosen desi 

Surely, Mr. Editor, this is a competition that 
will be scouted by every respectable architect. 
I make nei on , yo 5 Cg draw- 
ings go in (4 are to go), ou to 
vindicate the profession, a of yore, by Bate! 
this most brazen proposal of the Spring Hil 
College competition committee. GUILLAUME. _ 








THE MATERIAL FOR THE NATIONAL 
As the period draws near for deciding on 


some } touching the proposed new 
National Gallery, you your will be 
distracted with s ions of 1 iling worth 


una’ 
and impossible ion: ..I should not, there- 
fore, run with the scribblers in the p 

parte yt this subject, if I did not in the 
outset aoa ts name and meapotenss 
deserving mn us assuring you t 
your space is not plundered nor vi reader’s 


ted that after all said and 


and imposing elevation, to reflect 
nation and at on the period 

Keeping these objects in view, I conceive it 
possible and convenient to render other great 
pa Pe subservient to attaining the one 
comprehensive end. 

I propose that the building shall be absolutely 
and entirely of granite. : 

I would also suggest, but without 
this a part of my 


dignity on the 
of its inaugu- 


main scheme, that we should 
have at ‘least- one building in this coun 
eet all similar structures, antique 

of the Dorie order, > gee ra and 


fp ean: t in its simplicity, and calculated, as 
is this order of erubitotars where there is no 


Reverting, then, to the building being of 
nite; I pro that the Millbank Peniten- 
i should “ge whom al heud Lon- 
don, and that the felons sh be employed in 


ae on any convenient spot where 
it he te: of th : % 

site of the itentiary would fetch a 

vicddles tae te aaee 

: onry from amidst 
population, where they. cannot be 
employed, to a comparative wilder- 
ness where they can. ~* 
granite cannot done b 
and is hard work for man. It fl: 
a both of which we have 
esterng in our criminal prisons. 
1 ae ion, as a punishment, is beedning 
a are 


and ceases to terrify. 
any idea of competing with the 
honest labourer: the work to one is extra 


e of | 


grand, | to the results in obtaining 
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PLAN OF ALL SAINTS CHURCH. . __ | 








to all pogitiapate employment, and is the nation’s 
due. It would give an incr occupation to 
the skilled artisan to finish the blocks, and to 
the builder and labourer in the enlarged breadth 
and elevation of the structure. via 
If it be objected that the expense of forming 
a new and gigantic felon-working establishment 
ina areniie dace will be out of all operon 
material for a National 
Gallery, however extensive, it may be replied, 
first, that such an institution must be speedily 
founded, apart from any other consideration than 
providing the felon continuous labour; and, 
secondly, that with all our t national esta- 
blishments granite, of all things, will be in 
unceasing demand. Pastum. 








ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MARGARET- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 

On the north side of -street, Caven- 
dish-square, an important architectural work has 
quietly proceeded almost to completion, at least 
externally. ‘We allude to the church dedicated 
to All Saints, built from the designs of Mr. 
Butterfield, and of which we now give a plan 
and view. It stands ona plot of land 108 feet 
wide and 98 feet deep, aittncludes, as shown 
in the plan, schools on the west side, with library 
and master’s-room, and a clergy-house on the 
east side: the s between these forms a 
46 feet wide and 35 feet deep, bounded north- 
ward by the side of the church, and next the 
street by a brick and iron inclosure, with large 
Pity opie, reaching to the height of 299 fet 
ofty spire, e height o eet 
from the ground to the top of the vane. The 
spire is of timber braced with iron internally, 
and covered with slates, with lead bands. 
aan bs are faced ihn bricks, 

wing the arches, string-courses, &c. stro 
marked by black bricks, which are also aor 4 
produce ornamental forms elsewhere. The 
chancel is more lofty: than the nave, and both 
are terminated by an ornamental ridge. The 
church has a nave 63 feet long and 27 feet wide, 
with north aisle 13 feet 4 inches wide, and south 
aisle 16 feet 9 inches wide. The chancel is 37 
feet long and 27 feet wide, with an aisle 23 feet 
by 13 feet. . 











| The dressings of the church externally are of 
Yorkshire stone, from near Whitby.. The centre 


‘huttress against the south side of church is 


élaborated, and is carried® up’ a considerable 
height, terminati in 0 peataicke anh créss. On 
the face of the upper of the buttress is a 
sculptured pan i the “ Annunciation.” 

Within, ¢ e nave is 75 feet high, and has an 


open timber roof. The are placed 
Vigether in pairs, and filled in with perforated- 
work. ‘The interior is as yet incomplete, but 
enough is done to her = to believe ag fe wilt 
show a greater amount of magnificence any 
other ‘Side church in the metropolis. The 
chancel arch is of alabaster, so too are the 
foliaged capitals of the columns in the nave. 
The walls of the chancel are lined with the same 


material, and will di in panels, formed by 
carvings, paintin bay sea ra ce. There 
is a groined ceiling here, formed of alabaster 
and chalk; and thé sides of the chancel 


are columns of serpentine, with marble capi- 
tals and alabaster . Around the main 
arches of the nave, elsewhere, coloured 
bricks are disposed, and ‘there will be rich tile 
paving, a font under the tower-arch, and stained 
glass to complete the general effect. The 
piers are generally of Peterhead granite. The 
only stained glass at present in the church 
is in the nave c windows, and is 
by the Messrs. O’Connor. It is of geometrical 
pattern, without subjects or . The west 
window, which is of large size, representi 
she pencaliey of mtg Be ing execu 
by M. Gerente, in Paris. e earving, 
by Mr, Myers, is beautifully executed. Mr. 

elk is the gene contractor; and we 
have the testimony of the architect that he has 
spared no pains to perform his contraet in the 
best manner. 


The church is being built by private sub- 
coripton, ae Mr. A. B. Hope is understood to 
be one of the principal contetvatons. 


_Gurra Percua Tusive.—Mr. W. of 
Newgate-street, has a method of manu- 
facturing gutta percha \tubes with ions oF 
screw forms, to enable them to be bent into a variety 
of curves, and yet preserve the tubular clear. 
For this purpose he uses a screw- . 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, MARGARET-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE.——Mnr. Borterrietp, ARcuiTEcT. — 
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holders. 

On a block of about 20 feet “in height, planted | 
in an open space, such asthe new long” walk in| 

Ceusington- gardens, it would an a 
priate site midway between the Coalbroo 
* and the spire.and'the white house at the 
other extreme, oreven.in.8t,. James’s br asia 

No. living. subject would offer a slight 
to the transcen 
lately withdrawn ae rapa to immortal 
fame; but in s tees would site for 
a monument for which no ‘temple could offer a 
niche, all veneration is in 

Let the ‘bea rock. ‘ike that ‘of “Peter 


a4) 


mired dimensions ; it 
pes fil to the ‘hero’s country- 
men that the colossal memorial should rest .on 
an Irish fe ag 








REFECT OF SMOKE IN THE DESTRUC- 
TION. OF sb Ra 


Ata civil banque —— en by the 
Lord Mayor ‘of Youk, the. Rev. mn eran 
Hareourt, in: vetunning; thankesfot’ the‘Deas: and 
Chapter, made some Observations on the diffi- 
Pe meet 25 oe find - 
overtaking or keeping: pace — e progress 
ae an cities, howe sanaipatinllpeane 
mvour ver: t 
work of restoration may “be carried on. 
oa bowen that within a recollection of : some 
ears “he had seen parts of York Minster 
ip avitennel, which are now rrmred 
eer ‘He:said lamttotemethe air is; 
fr coe with smoke, and ‘with the other nets 
combustion, no material can : resist 
is ‘corrosive power, and instanced marble, glass, 
and even slate itself, of the rapid perishing of 
which there have been remarka ienasinche- examples in 
ae mpared the f. the fabnies | the 
e €0 the « anence 0 
of foreign cathedrals: Fith-the: Sere RE REN 
¢ those built with equally in 
, and showed. that :there: vo no reason 


t.merits:of ‘the great ‘hero so 


Seton 
| suming their 


melds of fermcs ao om 

cay with Hitle toouble be made to do. 
Re the entire banishment of ‘smoke in open 
2 |fire-places we must wait for: new: inventions ‘The 


| ‘the means of perfect combustion in. close 
sores eniitermoes ero at hand to erey-ou. 








ADMISSION TO THE LECTURES AT ° 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I Mtge Ryd to:ask, whether — 
tures at cademy might not ’ 
rendered more msctul 
at preserit, ’ 
who now 
tang ina general way, or with less: difficulty 


At the present time the lectures and leeturers 
are but’ very oe mae attended. ‘It would 
be more. 
beneficial ‘ to nts ‘omenllay if a different 
wat the BA's were-to!bestow ait 

's were a little 
on and io soreuil 
rome, it t not be-amiss. At present it‘is 
ring Rn 
He? Be and dirty oe the several apartments. A 
better Jecture-room is required. 
A Supserrpen. 








THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society, held on ‘the:12th, 
Mr. 1. ling ot in the «chair, the Secretary, 


Mr. Boult, said,:with:reference ‘t0-@: eotamuni- 
cation from the: Li and Philosophical 
Society, on the :subject: of commemorati eon 


centenary of _Roscoe’s birth, which would 
psn BY next, that a deputation had 
to-confer with ‘the delegates of 
er. learned societies on the ‘necessary 
wages elias tora 
that he was-absent from home at'the latter 


practical than 
Sony we Agel ap Fae: 
‘to the’ several Schools: of | 


stated | 


i 








= not 
etl ae 
at »to -which 
= at 
would be 
chairman - 
mn: the provines of 
: ia question 
rT. D, then: read ' ‘a: paper ‘entitled 
“A .Glanee at the: Neighbouring’ Churches.” 
Ormskirk, and Aughton: 
Tae h in. last:week's 4¢ re- 
cstihalastiogte fecaedlenkt 
m in your own has, no 
your attention. If all that. was:there 
—: ome —_ ‘be: cor- 
»eompetition been marked 
ral unnsual ci wad -of: 
augury for the future. It seems to 
been conducted with perfect: faith and: im- 
partiality, and with a sincere: to select the 
best. design offered; .for instead: of ‘wil- 
alsin wpe thelr omn and per- 
cheousiy—as ha has not not: unfrequestly been 
ere now upon similar occasions,—the committee 


sought the “professional opinion” of Sir C. 
Barry, for: guiding them:in ‘their choice of a 
design, who : J perro oe 
ss ‘Broderiek, of — 
— in his profession, :and 


an 


ene ipey oe 


ren, Hever Sr Bedetick’s 


hove design, . 








for attritmting the difference:to.a :greater:kamt-| end of December, and when he returned . he | 
dity of nae ‘other cause>than| pot the Builders. which had been left for 
the difference he combustion of «00d |him in his e. In.one of the Builders |} 
and coal. zs there was a foot-note to a review of Mr. them, or 
He instanced ‘the condition of the masonry Baly’s statement of ‘the proceedings of the | upon 
and © of ‘his own: church, at a: dis- | committee ited to promote ‘the -establish- | | what, if we are to believe the: ic. press, are 
tance of but ‘seven miles‘from York, mam | ment: of baths and ‘was ouses in London, im’ little better than-so many ious yet.costly 
equally moist air and similar temperature, as an which note he (Mr. ‘Newlands) was spoken of in | failures, anid an: utter: to our taste:as a 
evidence of the ‘cause’of decay, in our ci mo very falter terms. He awrote | nation. The m has anythi 
churches completely’ in point. The parish | for Mr. s book, to see what ‘that of the same -kind ae dete. thas can vie 
chureh of Belton Peveyiioat) the same date and | had said of ‘Mr. Newlands then read from | 8t. George’s-hall, aias the Assize Courts, at 
of the same stone as parts. of York ‘Mimster | the book a-foot-note, headed ae het Liverpool, or with the fagade and. portieo.of the 
which‘have perished, and been renewed, and in/ mittee of Works,” im ‘which he: was : ‘Kitzwilliam M at Cambridge. 
have perished: again, whilst in the country with being guilty of * unserupulous Pp | The mention of the Liverpool edifice reminds 
chureh the  arrises of the mullions, and ‘the | in his i rovements to the :me of one:s point of similarity. between 
rr , arevas sharp .and fresh vas health committee of “the -corporation of Liver-|that and the future Leeds.one. In. both iut- 
more: than: four ‘hundred | pool, published in'1848.” After saying’thatthis 


when it -w. 


sisting agencies which d ~theceer wr shaphle, | 

cause masses of ‘stone: > erumble rapidly 
away), if any one is desirous -of the 
finest monuments of art, and of contributmg in | 


the ‘most effectual and economical manner to 











if 


was 8’ ta 


serious charge 
man, Mr. 





- | tion, It-was resolved that the 


the eroundiessness. ‘of the charge. The chairman 


felt that Mr. Newlands’ disavowal and — 


| tion were qui iy the. pele; bet 
‘ought to satis 

‘lands, as a professi 

\ ealailidh hiv entise enslpate ion’ 
sation, he thought there amid 
to: int a:committee. <0 


foe nm 


aa 
cee: 
ni 


: 


Ht 


write’to the ‘committee from ¥ 
emanated, stating that the- 
attention : directed tot by Mr 


ee 


E 
E 


ef 
Ey 


F 


F 


ewlands entered into Phot ep to show |-satisfaeto 


it 





£8, 





im the dark as -to-what it really is, all the infor- 
i and if 3 - % eC 








ju sereyiehdaithnden is too. much. of 
mpt to revive obsolete or introduce exotic 
styles, and when novelty-so obtained is sub- 


virulence than of aught like fair and reasoning 
criticism,—or, in fact, like criticism at all,—fli 
upon his “great rubbish heap,”—upon which, 
by the bye, certain very.“ eloquent ” books seem 
to have been flung already. 

But all this is,“ neither here nor there.” Let 
me jump back: again to Leeds, and the archi- 
tectural gem there, that is to be. The style 
chosen for it is, we are told, “varied by the 
somewhat incongruous addition of an arched 
gas roof, evidently suggested by the Crystal 

alace. ‘To conceal the incongruity from the 
front view, Sir C. Beet rovons a cupola near 
the .portico.” It seem then that, after 
all, the “gem” needed to be further polished 
up. wing nothing of the design itself, I 
can only say that ne 5 pen eth been 
originally wel aumned, am rather at a loss to 

how so considerable an addition to 
it as a cupola can be made without reshaping it 
more or less, 

However, something further will, no doubt, 
transpire before long, and after eulogium we 
por obtain ow pc accurate a intelli- 
gible description, if not one or more drawings 
aiso, of the architectural gem which is to shed 
its lustre upon the town of Leeds. Z. 








IRISH BUILDING NOTES. 

Te new buildings recently authorised to be 
erected at Ma: are now complete, 
but most of the fitments are in an 
state. . Sosa grey cable arnerype trae 4. 
We are informed that the original contract. was 
28,500/.; for drains and excavations, 1,775/. ; 
for extra works, 834/.; incidents, 25/.; besides 
another sum of 5,728/. granted for alterations, 
&e., and maintenance of the apartments of 
president, vice-president, professors, and resident 
officers’ rooms, the several halls, ps won 3 

Kilkenny Lunatic Asylum is to be 
f and is now open for the reception of 
inmates. It is an extensive building in the 
Tador Gothic style, and has been erected by 
the Commissioners of Public Works from the 

of Mr. G. Papworth, gre It 


n the ans ——. and 
master’s apartments, &c., with day rooms, dor- 
mitoriés, and a large number of cells, &. 
Accommodation for nurses, refractory and con- 
valescent patients; also extensive culinary 

laundry stores, &c., are provided. The 
bent ha wear 4 von horizontal pe and 
oints ; e dressings are of punched 

and drafted, or tooled and chiselled pot a5 

Our antiquarian readers will be glad to hear 
that Black Abbey, which has been fast crum- 
bling into ruins, is about to be restored. This 
abbey is well known to tourists as an example 
of ancient Irish architecture. We hope its 
restoration may be entrusted to competent 


The a in the progress of the Dublin 
Industrial Building occasioned by the late 
storms, is being — t over. The iron 
arches in the southern are nearly refixed, 
and the metal pillars and woodwork of the north- 


eastern gallery prostrated, are eg Sopranaor in 
heir mmc positions.—_—The R.C. churches 
Irishtown and Malahide suffered severely, 
former having its gable fronting the a 
a portion of cut stone-work, together with 
—_ of the roof framework, blown down. 
nr, ) new de on oe ge Cork har- 
is now complete, and wi ighted o 
the lat of March. Yt is built mn a tovth ot 
feet of a at ae and is bored on 
screw piles, wi e bracing an 0 
framework colo red. In the SY 
is an octagonal dwelling, tinted light grey. 
The Waterford ae mny Railway vest 
pany propose making ‘an im t change, 
which their present station at Thomastown will 


2 BER 


be abandoned. The inhabitants (whose con- 
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venience will be greatly affected by this move) 
are said to be very. much dissati 

_ The Bruen Testimoniil—a new church, de- 
signed toy Tie Revels, eaants titect,—is ssing. 
he plan is cruciform,: consisting of a nave, 
transept, and chancel, with a tower 180 feet, 
high. The south side of the nave is completed 
to the plinth course, on which a bold moulding 
is continued. The transept and chancel eave 
courses are highly ornamented, the latter par- 
ticularly. Style, the Decorated; walls of 
— rubble masonry; and the dressings of 
oors and windows, mullions and corbels, of 
chiselled limestone. 

A railway line from Belfast. to Cookstown is 
in er The parliamentary plans 
have been lodged. 


A new beet s factory has been adapted 
at Waterford by Mr. Carr. The first samples 
are stated to be It was fully anticipated 


that the Royal Irish Beet Sugar Company would 
have been the first to establish a factory in this 
town. 

A new weaving factory is being fitted up in 
Galway; and in the north of Ireland generally, 
flax cultivation is extending, and the requisite 
scutch-mills are becoming more numerous. 

Messrs. Scott, of Omagh, and Whelman, of 

h, have been declared contractors for the 
new bank building to be erected in London- 
derry, for the branch of the Belfast i 
Company, previously noticed by us to be built 
here from the designs of Mr. Lanyon, architect. 

The obstacles hitherto spoken of with refer- 
ence to the sinking of one pier of the Boyne 
viaduct have (in the opinion of the engineer and 
contractors) been obviated. It is also expected 
that the structure will even yet be finished 
within the stipulated time. 

Mr. Wynne, the Government inspector, has 
reported favourably of the Londonderry and 
Coleraine railway works, and the line has 
been opened: for traffic. 

The parish Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Mary, Cork, is stated to be about being 
rebuilt by subscription, of which a fund has 
been already collected. The Sailors’ Home has 
been opened. 

Various works are in progress at Queens- 
town, and projected improvements are talked of, 
which we shall notice hereafter. 

Lhe Board of National Education intend 
erecting three district model schools at Limerick, 
Waterford, and Kilkenny, with agricultural 
farms of about 70 acres in connection therewith. 
Sites have been taken for the purpose, and the 
designs are by the Board’s architect. 

e Limerick and Killaloe Company have ap- 
inted Mr. Cheyne engineer-in-chief of their 
intended line. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Swindon.—The gas question here is not yet 
settled, or rather it has been finally decided to 
form a new company forthwith, in s of 50/7. 
each, and to be called the Swindon Equitable 
Gas and Coke Company. Ina report by the 
committee read to a meeting chiefly composed of 
the leading tradesmen of the town, it was stated 
that very diligent inquiry had been made 
through eminent engineers in London and the 
country, and it was evident that gas at Swindon 
should certainly not exceed 5s. per thousand 
eubic feet, even with the support they could 
already depend upon, and that so soon as the 
entire demand, consequent upon the reduction 
to that amount, may be supplied from one 
source, a teduction to even oa than 4s, may 
reasonably be anticipated. 

Banbury.—The council of this town have de- 
termined upon the erection of a new hall in the 
Cow Fair, and the erection of a market-house 
upon the site of. the ay hall. A report 
upon the site by Mr. EK. G. Bruton, of Oxford, 
was adopted; the necessary property ordered 
to be purchased ; and a committee appointed to 
confer with Mr. Bruton, as to pre ion of de- 
signs and estimates for both buiktings. 

Bristol.—The new offices for the Local Board 
of Health are now opened. The front of the 
building in Prince’s-street is of freestone, in the 
Italian style. The whole has been erected at the 
expense of Sir John Kerle Haberfield. Mr. Fred- 
erick Ashmead was the architect. The offices con- 








sist of surveyors’, inspectors’, and clerks’, rooms 
on the ground-floor; board-room, 32 feet 6 in, 


long by. 20 feet. wide, and 15 feet high, with 
siate-rieat adjoining on the first floor, ac- 
countant’s, clerk’s, and other offices, on the 


second floor. The first and second floors are 
putts by a stone staircase, 13 feet square. 

e building, exclusive of the fittings, has cost 
upwards of one thousand pounds. 

Wells.—It is proposed to erect a new gaol at 
the rear of the Town-hall, for the accommo- 
dation of prisoners temporarily lodged there, 
awaiting trial. Mr. Carver, the county sur- 
veyor, has furnished plans and estimates of the 
proposed works. e cost altogether will 
amount, it is said, to upwards of 1,000/. one- 
half of which will be borne by the town, and the 
other half by the county. . 

Taunton.—A_ county meeting was to be held 
at Taunton on 13th inst. for the purpose of 
adopting measures for the restoration of the 
monument at Wellington, in Somerset, in honour 
of the Great Duke, who derived his title from 
that town. The foundation-stone of the present 
structure was laid in 1817, but, owing to want’ 
of funds, the original design was never com- 
pleted, and the building “is merely the pedestal 
on which the real monument was intended to be 
raised. The incessant action of the weather, 
and the omission of any repairs during so 
many years, have materially threatened the sta- 
bility of the fabric. 

Penzance-—A proposal was recently made to 
alter and improve the old workhouse premises, 
so as to form a slaughtering-house for thirty 
butchers, with appropriate drainage, ventila- 
tion, and other ments for cleansing, &. 

Wolverhampton —The survey-plans of this 
town, by Mr. Hoggar, are now, it is said, com- 
pleted. Some thousands of houses, without 
those conveniences required by the Health of 
Towns Act, are said to have been already 
erected since the survey was about 
twenty months since.——A mural tablet to the 
memory of the late Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft has 
just been placed in the Collegiate Church in 
this town. It is of white marble, exhibiting a 
sculptured arch or recess, in the florid Gothic 
style, the panel presenting a profile likeness of 
the dec in bas-relief. It is surmounted by 
his crest and motto. The monument is the 
production of Mr. Thorneycroft, of London, 
 Coendey A reparation of the front of th 

— on e front of the 
Free School towards Bishop-street has been 
commenced. A new window will be inse 
there, and the front elevation will be reduced 
to its ancient form, and redeemed from its pre- 
sent ruinous appearance. It is intended to 
continue the reparation on the south side. 

Newark.—The restoration of the parish church 
has now commenced in earnest... The organ has 
been removed from the screen and the chancel 
arch thrown open. The space on the: screen 
where the organ stood was so narrow, that the 
numerous improvements made in ergan building 
during the last sixteen years could not be intro- 
diced: and the —_— is, that many organs 
in this locality, such as Grantham, Boston, 
Doncaster, Chesterfield, &c. now far excel it in 
point of variety and effect. 

Bolton.—Some excitement has prevailed here 
during the last few weeks relative to the A 
posed insecure state of the embankment of t 
principal lodge at Belmont, Sharples, from which 
the town is supplied with water, and the cor- 
poration waterworks committee have paid much 
attention to the subject. Amongst other mea- 
sures adopted, they engaged Mr. Hawkesley, 
the water engineer, to i the reservoir, and 
they have received from him a report, in which 
he points out various defects, and recommen 
measures for security which are to be forthwith 
carried out. 

Baxenden.—(Blackburn).—The contractors 
for the “ aig Buildings” here, according 
to the Blackburn rd, together with the 
on , joiners, &c., amt et — ve 
roof-rearing supper on Monday in wee ore 
last, on the erection of the buil ings. Mr. J. 
Woodcock is the contractor for-the masonry. 

Grantham.—A_ painted window, by Wailes, 
has been put up in the parish church here, at the 
expense of Mr: R. Bradley. The four lower 
figures represent the four greater prophets,— 
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rtions of the four lights are filled with 
peel i to Sapir age in style with 
that of the architecture of t. 
church. ‘The central small compartment in the 
head of the window contains a figure repre- 
senting the Saviour seated in glory: four other 
compartments contain each the figure of an 
angel, and the sixth remaining uppermost com- 
partment, the Agnus Dei. 

Preston.—The parish church of Preston is to 
be restored, at a cost of from 6,000/. to 7,000/. 
under the direction of Mr. Shellard. A con- 
siderable portion of the requisite sum, however, 
yet remains to be raised. 

Glasgow.—Some of the clergy and other gen 
tlemen of a city have Layal e , > 
organizing and opening reading and refreshmen 
rooms Page aS St. Rollox. 

Cupar —Reading and refreshment rooms for 
the working classes of this place are being esta- 
blished, at the suggestion of Mr. Earle Monteith, 
the sheriff of Fife. 

Forres.—The annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of the Forres Gas Company was 
lately held, when a dividend of 6 per cent. was 
declared. A reduction of 1s.—namely, to 9s. per 
1,000 cubit feet—is to be made to consumers for 
half-year ending December. 





SINGULAR TENDERS FOR SURVEY 
OF WISBECH. 


Tue following tenders for a survey and plans 
of the Wisbech district were received at the 
meeting of the Wisbech Town Council (as the 
Local Board of Health), on Friday, the 14th inst. 
In a parallel column are the tenders for the ad- 
joining district of New Walsoken, to be decided 
upon by the Local Board of the latter district, 
the two districts being united for the purposes 
of main sewerage only. Of the tenders for 
Wisbech, the lowest, that of Mr. Fairbairn, was 
accepted :— 

Wisbech. Walsoken, 


Dymond and Sons, Exeter........00++ £715 0 £145 0 
Bidwell and Human, Ely _ ........++. - 6890 0 130 0 
E. T. Somerset, London ...........00+6 451 10 57 15 
Henry Sanderson, London......,...+« 395 0 55 0 
Robert Green See, London ......... 360 0 70 0 
Henry Gotto, Westminster ......... 350 0 85 0 
J. M. Hackness, London......:......+5 330 0 75 0 
Marshall and Tuthill, London ...... 800 .0 80 0 
Phipson and White, Ipswich .......+ 295 0 48 0 
Ww and Lake, London ............ 267 10 45 0 
Archibold Beattie, Swansea ......... 250 0 58 0 
Harness Hagger, ‘Wolverhampton . 245 0 57 0 
F. J. Utting, Wisbech.........00e000 200 0 50 0 
W. H. Davies, Abingdon ............ 200 0 40 0 
Maugham aud Fowler, Louth ....., 200 0 50 0 
Nunn and Moore, Manchester ...... 200 0 4 0 
H.C. Roper, Doncaster ........+++0++ 183.15 35 5 
E, W. on, Nottingham ......... 169 0 39 0 

bson and Weeks, Preston......... 158 0 32 0 
RB. Fairbairn, Westminster....,....... 70 0 12 0 





BRICKMAKERS’ LAW. 
ILL USAGE TO WORKMEN. 


In the Marylebone County Court, lately, three dis- 
tinct actions were brought by brick-moulders against 
a Mr. Yeoman, a brickmaster, of Hertford-street, 
Paddington. In a recent number of the Buider, 
a report appeared, in which the Court held, that 
brickmakers could not recover what is termed back- 
pence where they had misconducted themselves. This 
decision was thought by the delegates from the 
various brick-fields a long stretch upon the provisions 
of the “Labourer and Artificer’s Act,” and eminent 
counsel’s opinion was taken upon the legality of the 
judge’s ruling, but which was considered to be valid. 
in Yeoman’s cases a fresh and novel feature in the 
brickmasters’ disputes turned up, and which is not 
likely to heal the differences between men and 
masters. It appeared that last year Messrs. M‘Gill 
and Bowles, builders, of Craven-hill, Bayswater, took 
a brick-field at North Hyde, Southall, and engaged 
Yeoman to ma it. Yeoman and M‘Gill and 
Bowles fell out, and Yeoman applied to the Master of 
the Rolls for an injunction, to restrain M‘Gill and 
Bowles from working this field. The injunction was 
not granted, on the ground of Yeoman having over- 
drawn upon M‘Gill and Bowles to the extent of 
1,2007. Yeoman, it also transpired, is incarce- 
rated at the time at the suit of Gurney, the 
bankers. By these differences the men’s accounts and 
the foreman of Yeoman’s did not tally, and the first 
item in the men’s claims was a wide difference in the 
number of bricks made. The chief claim, however, 
made, was for 4/. a bonus. From the statement of 


e western part of | ‘Y, 


Mr. Fagan, the 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel; each | Mr. 
bearing a scroll with inseription, Above. these | Bowles, who 
figures are the ic Symbols, and, above 
each symbol, the Ev; it indicates. The 


to Messrs. M‘Gill and 


appeared that it 1s.customary fi 
apart from the back-pence, to hi 
ducement to moulders to remaii Tx their employ, to 
offer them a bonus of 4/.; 17. to be given at the time 
enter the service, and the remainder at the end 
of the season. Yeoman had coniplied with the first 
stipulation, but refused to give the 3/. although the 
men had ended the season with him. 

Mr. George Keene, solicitor te Yeoman, contended 
that they were not entitled to this 3/. on the grounds 
of their not signing an agreement, and because they 
did not commence the season. 

Mr. Fagan characterised the defence as unjust ; but 

The learned judge ruled that they were not entitled 
to the bonus, on the ground of not having signed an 
agreement, although evidence was adduced of a verbal 
agreement between the parties. Roe 

Verdict for defendant. 


out a farther in- 








fHiscellanea. 


PHorocraPus at Society or Arts.—We under- 
stand that this exhibition will be closed at the end of 
the ensuing week. During the time that it has been 
open, it has attracted considerable attention, due, 
doubtless, to its being [the first exhibition of the kind, 
no less than to its -own intrinsic merit. Several 
valuable additions have recently been made to the 
collection. Earl Granville has contributed a very 
perfect set of views of Venetian edifices; and Count 
de Montizou has sent in a series of wonderful repre- 
sentations of animals in the Zoological Gardens, taken 
from life by the Collodion process; all taken, it is 
said, during the month of November. Combining 
this fact with the well-known difficulty of fixing such 
objects, it says much for the perfection of the process 
by which they were obtained. 

SMOKE-CONSUMING Furnaces.—On Monday in 
last week some experiments were tried in the steamer 
Wedding Ring, with a form of smoke i 
furnace for which a patent has been obtained by 
Lieutenant Aitchison, of the Iron Steam-boat Com- 
pany, and Mr. Bvans. The principle of this invention 
consists in the introduction of a column of hot air, 
which is passed through the fires, in the proportion 
requisite to combine with the carbonaceous matter of 


ments referred to are said to have proved highly 
successful. 

A Broxen Pane aT Paris.—M. Moliére, a boot- 
maker, at No. —, Rue de la Bourse, has had fortune 
“thrust upon him” by a cart knocking against his 
plate-glass window. M. Moliére has shut —- to 
exhibit it from within to admiring crowds. “Nota 
single particle of the glass has fallen out, but the 
cracks, radiating from the centre with wonderful 
regularity, are so numerous that the pane presents 
the appearance of a gigantic cobweb. Seen from the 
interior of the shop by gas-light, it reflects the| 
prismatic colours with extraordinary brilliancy, and 
may be compared to a peacock’s tail. A speculator 
has offered the enormous sum of 4,000f. for the 


been refused. M. Moliére calculates that he shall 
receive that sum in frances from Parisians alone, and 
afterwards the pane may be removed in its iron frame 
and carried round the provinces. This event has 
made more sensation than any other that has occurred 
in Paris since New Year’s-day. The excitement is on 
the increase.” 

CaRLIsLe WaTER-works.—In their usual annual 
report the directors of these works state, that having 
“resolved to erect a 40-horse power engine and lay a 
12-inch main from their reservoir to their engine- 
house, they procured tenders for the works, which 
were contracted for at the prices undermentioned :— 


Male: ossscts Siac Wicca £1,210 10 0 
Cost of laying down..............:..008 280 0 0 
Engine and pump .......2....0c0c0cses 1,460 0 0 
Engine bed, well, boiler-house, &c. ... 488 0 0 

£3,438 10 0 


Engincer’s estimate for main and 





Magia AR. oi wriegss- tigen vatican eee ee A 
és Engine and pump... 1,500 0 0 

i Engine bedand well 36013 0 
£3,962 13 0 


Showing a difference between Mr. Simpson’s estimate 
and the amount contracted for of 524/, 3s. To this 
should be added the cost of erecting the new boiler- 
house, not included in the engineer’s estimate.” The 
new main is now completed. The other works are in 
a state of forwerdness, and will probably be finished 
early in the spring. From the great advance in iron, 





to portsthe moulders, it i 


the smoke, and to insure its combustion. The’ experi- | Act 


purchase of the fragile property, and the offer has | (within a certain circle, as im Paris) to one 








on 
of form and colour; but suggests that this is probably 
a mere want of art-cultivation itself, not ‘of the’ 
faculties to be cultivated. Hence the want com- 
plained of ought to be supplied,—taste should be 
educated ; and the author thi that—“ When the 
oe teak om cag of Art, and of Science, ‘shall 
ave thrown fairly open to the risi i 
and when the people” of Baglnd mm tore s 4 
ivating knowledge and beauty in’ 


our oft-asserted artistic incapacity was a fiction; and 
that our powers, like the wheat in the hand of the 
mummy, only waited for air and light to s into’ 
life and bear fruit abundantly.” "4 r _ oar 


IMPROVEMENTS AT SPALDING.—A meeting of rate- 


i 
E 
=} 


last week, when it was unanimously resolved, after a 
good deal of discussion, to adopt and proceed with the 
principle of an Improvement Act, already drawn out, 


at a meeting in October last, to the effect “That the 
Public Health Act, being merely a sanitary measure, 
is insufficient for the wants and necessities of this’ 
town, which stands in great need of a cemetery, néw 
market-house, police regulation, power to remove 
old town-hall, purchase the gasworks of the ‘pre 

proprietor, or erect new works, and other local powers 
connected with its improvement,-none of which are 


F 


contained in the Public Health Act. That the said 
Act is objectionable in regard to its system of cen- 
tralization, compulsory powers, and unlimited extent 


of taxation—and therefore it is highly desirable to 
adopt measures to prevent its introduction to 
parish, and with that view and the attainment of 


posed objects can only be raised by a rate on the 
perty within the parish, “that suck rate should be’ 
limited not to exceed in any one year 
in the pound on the annual value 
buildings rated to the 
on the for 

A GeneRAL CAB 










i 


but hardly enough considered in, 
would be a mode of making cabrio 
able vehicles in London, viz. to 


only for two persons,’ and sixpenee for 
person or luggage. The operation would 
to the penny postage, dé upon it, for many 


prefer this mo an om for 
more, when knew at once had to pay. 
Thus the dad ho hgh gusset debaad tote 
in fine weather, instead of standing half a day idling. 
_ cleanliness Pheer nery e cnaman ey ped 

proprietor, /arge, inside, would prove » if not 
quite, effective—A READER. ~— 
RaILWAYs IN THE IsLe oF Wient.—Mr. James 
Woodman, engineer and architect, has published-.a 
small pamphlet on railways for the East Medina. He 
proposes the formation of a coast line from Ryde to 
Ventnor and Niton, dé Brading, Sandown, Shanklin, 
and Bonchureh, with a branch from Brading to St. 
Helen’s ; and in drawing the attentiop of local pro- 
prietors and the public generally of the south aad 
east districts of the island to his project, expresses a 
belief that it would enhance the Ft of the one and. 
7 a new era in the commercial prosperity of the 
other. 


To Giaziers.—I wish you would give a word of 
friendly advice to glaziers of ornamented glass, to 
remind them that they ought so to insert the several 
panes in a window that the pattern should follow 
properly throughout. Want of attention to 

arrangement frequently causes that which is i 

as ornament oe Nenana I need 
not say to you how painful to an educated eye it is to 
con the gettatniesy ne, side. 9f.0.anlichae haitiae talk 
higher or lower than on the other, yet such errors, 
and worse, even to the inverting of the are. 





the works, it is observed, would have now ‘cost a 
much larger sum of money. — 


ornament, 
i by the at the West-end. 





in consequence of a previous resolution also come to,’ 








Home Diecines.—A-mine of nickel is at: present 
in process of being wrought. on 


F 
d 
f 


—— at Essochosan Glen, within two. miles: of | 


present: duke has been: offered 30/. 

‘refused to.accept it. Thedepth.of the shaft at the 
Essochosan mine’ is 50: feet, and some days as much 
as. half. a ‘ton of. ore is turned out. In the.old mine 
at.Craiguure, some time ago, cobalt in combination 
with arsenic was discovered. 

RESPONSTBILITY AS TO ACCIDENTS : FROM SHOP- 
Teaps.—In. the sittings at Nisi. Prius: in the Bail 
Court. at. Westminster, before Mr. Justice Erle and 
a common jury, a. case was-lately tried in which the 
wife. of a and marine-store dealer claimed 
damages for having fallen.down a trap in a private 
passage 


E 


& 


provement of this town, in the shape of drainage and 
water ‘supply, a low fever now prevails there exten- 
sively,,and has proved fatal: in some eases. We. are 
eurions-to learn the condition of the graveyards there, 


and would. to the Board of Health the import- 
ance of sending some competent persons to 
i into: the facts. : : 


Gass TrapE.—The contract for the glass to 
be used. in the’ erection of the: Dublin Exhibition 
Building -has- been entered: into -by -Mesers. Chance, 
Brothers; and Co. of West: Bromwich. The-quality, 
it-is-said, is to be superior to that used in the London 

It is ‘to be- small fluted glass, instead of 
plain;., Additional hands have: been set) on, at. the 
-extensive works at. Sponlane, and superior workmen. 
° Will-be in‘ requisition. This, however, is not the only 
large contract which Messrs. Chance have. had: the 
° hee to get of late.. They: are:also the con- 
efor! the glass: of the. People’s Palace at 
» ‘and of the: roof of the immense central 


station at ham. 
Ck OF. asso eam--Al a. recent sale 








timber, says the Montrose’ Review, 
jn) price, worthy .of notice, took place. 
ine ranged from 1s, 4d. to 1s. 10d.; oak, 
Qe.:$d;.to 28. 9d; elm, 1s.:7d. to 2s. ; red-pine, 1s..6d. 
to’ 1a. 8d. per cubie foot. This is an advance on an 
average of from 2d. to 4d. per foot over last year, and 
is-stated to be owing partly: to. its.scarcity, and partly 
to-a rise in the terms: on which the timber has been 
supplied recently on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Cuenmsrorp Mecuantes’ INstrruTiIon.—A meet- 
ing; as‘ to providing a’ new building, was’ held on 
Monday, in last week. A committee before inted 
now that various propositions for the pur- 
chase of sites and erection of buildings had been 
rejected. on: consideration, and that they had resolved 
to: recommend the purchase and alteration of the pre- 
sent’ building, the funds to be collected in 1/7. shares 
and donations. The meeting then entered on a long 
discussion of the subject, which was adjourned till the 
Monday ensuing. 

Aw Eartrquakt Inpicator.—The recent occur- 
rence of an earthquake in this-country has rendered 
these natural phenomena rather interesting. M. 
Rati-Menton, a Trem ee connected with the French 
diplomatic corps in the tine Republic, has re- 
cently communicated to the Paris Academy of Foreign 
Affairs, “a sure means of learning the approach of an 


earthquake.” The earthquake indicator is merely a 
magnet, to which is suspended by magnetic attraction 
a-little fr of iron. Shorily before the occur- 
magnet tem i 


loses:|’ 
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Cemenr For. StoNE Ware.—Gelatine is. allowed | 
to swell in cold water, the jelly-warmed, and so much 
recently-slack 


ed 196 ‘added as. requisite to render 
coating of this. is. spread.while warm over the 
gently-heated surfacesof fracture of the articles, and 


let. dry under. a strong. . What.oozes: out..is 
removed directly «wi moist rag.— Chemical. 
Gazette. 


Yeppo, THe Caprrat. or. Japan.—aA: recent 
voyager in the Indian seas states . that: he was. shown 
a plan of the. capital.‘of Japan, and told that a 
man: could not walk. in.one day. from’. the one. end 
of it to the other. ‘“ When we. made_ inquiries 
respecting its population,” says the. writer, “we 
were informed that it contained upwards of 
10,000,000 inhabitants. A came. from an 
official person who. had. been employed ‘in the. police 
in Yeddo. This r stated that the city has. in.its 
principal streets ,000 houses,.and in each.of them 
thirty to forty people. [They must be on the 
‘model dwelling’ principle, in fact.] Supposing 
there were only thirty, the number of the inhabitants 
would amount to 8,000,000. If to these be added 
the inhabitants of the small houses and huts, persons 
who live in.the. open’ air, the imperial guard, the 
guard.of the. princes, their. suites, &c: the inhabitants 
must exceed 10,000,000. In:confirmation of their 
statements the mentioned. that: Yeddo alone. 
contained 36,000 blind. people.” 

New Coat anp Iron Mines 1n_ Inetano.—It 
appears from. a statement in the Belfast Newsletter 
that in the district: of Crevelea, near- Lough Allen,.in 
the eo ‘of . Leitrim, .a. Scottish company have 
begun to make iron from. mines of iron carbonate, 


‘im modules - of great. richness: and: facility -of access: 


The iron is manufaet by: the. aid of .a. brilliant 


black. and excellent coal which they have: got/| 
cropping out, in various places, two to three. feet |) w 


thick, and in close proximity)to the-iron, as. indeed 
coal often is to nodules. of iron. 


Etxerro-TerecRraPuic.—a. line. of telegraph be- | 
tween Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide is about to be | 


constructed,—not by any of our own telegraphic engi- 
neers; but by a superintendent sent out. by Morse, the 
American patentee, who, it is said, is now on his way 
to: Australia, with assistants.and material. How is 
this >The French Government. has. sent an engi- 
neer to pase pesca pai a ing once ntese 
engineer, and agree with him ing. the connec- 
tion to be. established between. the Grenoble line and 
that between Turin and Chambery, which, according 
to the Savoy Gazette, was to be opened on. 14th inst. 

New Facrortes.—It is shown, by returns. just 
printed: by order.of Parliament, that in the year 
ending 31st October last, there were 229 new factories 
set to work, of 5,357: horse power (water and steam), 
and 63, additions made to existing factories of 1,560 
horse power, making 6,917 horse: power, from which 
3,863. was to. be deducted. from. unoccupied .factories, 
being.in‘number 135. The additional power in. the 


year were 3,554 horse power, equivalent to an increase | find 


of. 13,416 persons yed in factories, In the pre- 
ceding year the em additional: power was 7,048 
horses, equivalent to..28,192 additional. persons em- 
ployed, making in the two after deducting 
unoccupied factories, 10,602 additional horse power, 

giving employment to.42,408.additional persons. 
Srounsripes Fire-Ciay.—The. following 
eulars are.condensed. from Turberville’s ““ Worcester- 
shire in the Nineteenth Century,” as. reviewed in the 
Worcester Herald. An ysis. of the best clay 
raised at Stourbridge gives— 
Siliea .... 





Sn SOREN Dee ee BBN a 20°264 
BES 6A Bisa s inn ads 0°891 
Peroxide of Tron... 0.0... e.006 3'308 
Protoxide of Manganese ...... 1°488) 
Phosphate of Lime ............ 15383 

100°000 


The presence of lime or iron in any 
quantities would render the clay fusible, but when the 
silica and alumina so greatly preponderate, it will 
stand any amount of heat that can be raised in 
ordinary furnaces. The best clay fetches about 55s. 
ton, and is ‘used for glass-house pots, and the 
icks used in making furnaces, not only in 
‘England but other countries: it is exported te North 
America in large quantities, and to i 
France, Holland, and Germany. Besides the best 





parti- | road, to 


lays and bricks are sold 

in Wales.. About 15,000 tons are raised annually jn 
‘the Stourbridge district. There are four proprietors 
, and ‘two: firms renting 


‘of clay-mines'in Stourbridge, 
‘mines’; five-out of the six being 
of fire-brieks and other articles: in: which the clay is 
used. About 14,000,000 of bricks ofall descriptions 
‘are made: “in: the: Stourbridge district; con. 
suming about'46,000 tons of clay, and: may:be valued, 
at. 50,0007. An important branch’ of the | trade, last 
one which has been gradually increasing forthe and 
‘seven years,is the manufacture. of. clay retorts: for 
gas works, and they are now generally preferred to 


Ceuitic: Antiquitres.1n Scot.anp.—A. “ Pict’s 
house,” consisting of a series of concentric circles. of 
undressed stone without cement, surrounding a central 
arched chamber, has been discovered in what 
‘to be the mound of a cairn, at Kettléburn, near Wick. 
‘Mr. Rhind, a’ local ‘antiquary, has securéed~-various 
relics, such as stone buttons; found in’ the ruins; and 
has taken a ground-plan and measurement’ of* the 
walls. The mound was 120 feet in: diameter and 
20 feet high;-and the. svil. above : the ruin: was-only 
9 inches deep. Similar structures have by antiquaries 
been attributed to the British. period, and-are:believed 
to point to an: age long anterior to the Roman occu- 
pation of. our islands. The bones: and shells from a 
midden or :dung-heap near that at Kettleburn seem to 
indicate that.the inhabitants lived chiefly ‘by hunting 
the deer and resorting to the “ebb” for shellfish. 








TENDERS 
For the erection.of the first portion of St. James’s 
Church, Hatcham, New Oross. Quantities supplied. Mr, 
. Granville, architect 

















tone. Ragstone 

Pauilll.....+6. LeWidivderssonbepbonint 450 £1,250 

BOSIOE Sen cagesiedesseoenonpsedese 1,297 1,284 

Holland ............csesessececerees 1,266 1,147 

1,334 1,055 

nn 1,227 1,137 
Pollock and McLennen...... 1,125 1; 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“HH. W.” (all. depends on what the person bound himself to by the 
advertisment or otherwise. Architects should insist om a proper 
understanding before sending in. If the plans be retained. the 
whole premium could, doubtless, be recovered), “GA. W."“J.G,, 
* @ BIN.” (not given in thé Builder), **T. B® Antiquated Mem 
ber.” “P. B.”*(not’ disposed’ tomove), “'W. C.” (stiall: appear)” 
“Vero” (no useful assistance could be given im our-pages: ‘Consult’ 
an erchitect), ““A Friend of Architecture ” (objections to the enclo- 
sures have already appeared in our pages, Repetition would not 
answer any good end), “ T. H:”-“ W. 'T. (forced to decline), * H: H. 
C** A. Bo“ W. A, P.” J.-B”. 3. W.” (we cannot say), R.A!” 
L GT A: 
“ A’Contractor” (we gave such aw list at one ‘time : it: was found to 
mislead), “ W.." "TS. J.”.... 
Exratum.—In the article” 
use of ¢-for n turned Kenningt sly in 
“ Books and Addreases.”"—We have not time to paint out.books or 
1d : : 


‘ké for the 





le,” last week; the 
ito Kensington. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE MASONS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION.—The SEVENTH AN 
of the above Institution will be felt en Wee EoBAY 
EVENING, JANUARY 26,1953, at -Hawkstone Hall, W. 

of a Sec "an alee. to.aleeh Widow the Pensio . Wy ye 
ser gama ern” Spar S7Y fhe Hen Fan 
Chair-te be taken at RIGHT o'inck. 


ae ork eee 
, and all kinds of WO Kk a 
nent of Practical: Art, Marlboroug Pisces geome Clases 
of the. Ltpcioies SE Srnamentel Axs will .# E-ASSEM- 
= DAY. ae UA tae Hametoarcess Artizaus, &¢. 
bled ‘to ‘ advice 7 Professors, 
Mr, Semper. and Mr. Hudson, on the execution of any works 
of Ornamental Art. Official fee for a single consultation, 2s. ; for 
a week, 63, ~ WLR. DE VERELL, Secretary. 
| INERALOGY. — KINGS COLLEGE, 
N:—Profetsor TENNANT, F.G.8. will 00 
the SECOND PABT ofh 
oh re t of his course, consisting 
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R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


EMOVAL of OFFICES.—A Card.—M:. 
£&, RAWLINSON: Architect and Engineer, Bromley Hous 


ONDON (WATFORD) SPRING-WATER 
COMPANY.—The olders and the public are 

a that the — * a 

the name. LR the Court of C q 

before the 15th. JANU. Y, has been ‘duly foe 


are ‘all 4 











| 


. necessary: measures to n 
ith | See SOWNDUR HONSMIEN batt Go” tances 


the Secretary, at of 30, Moonpate-eirost, of 
who HM ses and Saale ebenel with every informe 
Beard, OPN ENTAMIN HANKIN: Score 


’ Japuary 14, 1853. 
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geen Sa ree A cue oe eas i 
EN 


-haye a» VACANCY for a 
terms apply. to 8. BR. P. 





in all the branches. 


open toan ENGAGE- 
T.—Can make out 
from. his 


Unex 
engagement.—Adares, W. M. No. 86 | by 





‘VACANCY rm a GATE-KEBPER to 
found: Tt Fe okerke tate ba A eh alfa S \ fedeing 


family, Minhands of very sober habit able to read and write ; 
make useful. by letter to F; C. Office 
Singh mate tinea ont apm 2 


NER, not with goo Sa 
not under —Fo 
address, C. Oat Odbon, Leste: 


ANTED, by-an_ Architect, who has met 


t, a PART- 
particulars, 





TO PARENTS AND. GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, a respectable Y Youth, about 14 
care UE, where ho will have a fn " 
Ce Aaa the above fs nang ess. —Premium . 201. to 
mediately. Enquire of My. TOuN BORA 
and conv ailder, 101, Park-street, ‘Canton, ivan. 


: nh a 

Pp CEMENT, LIME AND TILE MERCHANTS. 

AWTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 1 

Man, as Clerk, Collector, Traveller, or to superintend: a 

Wharf. amet : ds s book Keeping, and a reference 

rrenoes, al be given, by app ving by letter to 8/8, Office of The 
builder,” 1, oT York-etrect, Coven’ 





zaze 











eae: of attendance 

ns ern thiy years o1 age 
Sas: Poh aneh steseke Pianincten 

WANzED, a WORKING FOREMAN of 


BEIORLAYERE. accustomed to London work. Men of 


: roocmmanded, may apply, by letter or 


WiktiD, a) BOOK* -KEEPER, 


versed i: 
catizechesre. re of: books: —A iy, set terms and refer- 
ences, to. Mr. Hs 2D. COSTES, x re, Paddington, 


WaAnizn. oceliee FORE- 
MAN of" PAINTER take the 
ee 





a A can be weil 








it of a 
Reto Ms HD. AUSTIN — 








ad competent to take the | : 


TO GLAZIGRS, AND. PAINTERS. 
ANVEED, x, BUSINESS m the Country, 


or the rietor will make 
business in = oguntry ee Siena tation 
business. The hesith of ' A. ne shy pe cause.— Address 
W. P. at Mr. Spurgin’s, 30; ey: -road East, 


Stepney. 


Me tee 300 PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &e. 


PLUMBERS : for town 
West : — tere by making eotion ¥. the Plumber? 
it Red Lion. ven- 
Had Nocety House, per Mr. M. HARRISOM, Bec. 











pom aul fro Tipe ten till’ fi 
jal ‘ah m ve; 

till ten: most: admired: m' 
and —Niticeoes 


oral, Fotvecy Ric CHNIC. INSTITUTION: 
—An Musieal Illustration 
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Be CR ort Saat 
(corner of Cornhill), > LEAD 


for such tra’ 



















NEW EXHIBEPION.—AnOptionland € GER! 
“ Midsummer Bs: .” with an entire =! ASBURA ‘BO 
tae aaa, introducing the original.m ‘Bir Henry TL e. 289 OFFEREL 
——— Lectures-by J: Hi , 800} PXTENSION OF LIMITS 0 Thai 
the endless Amusements of Chemistry, juvenile may reside int most De y 
f . bia eg = mops aie a parts t i 
neluding Day aoa Night Views of Walmer ‘Walmer Chu: MUTUAL: man © RISK.OF 
nee Mebocinaes Cuilacen canter tomvennet my 
9" halkpeice, ‘The small share: divisible 
NA hold 
- leb the assured 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, LAMP-MAKERS, METAL | hetencdte cbtaineble from 4 Mutual Office, with 
WORKERS, AND OTHERS. pe yey me my pole Pann 
"PO. BE SOLD by a and th 
handsome: BRASS LAMP CHANDELIER. Gshts; invested amounts to 9850,)002, and 
suitable for.a publie puil ne ee - 





ding ; 
the profession. in all: its works. " Waiectrect, nese Fe p Ohare; Orme: Policies for the 
oei'g ga hy arene en sere a ieaeett berwell.—Tenders: in: wo ber wont to ‘UM; 6 tae Annual Count for the: the whole-of — 
Gasten: ‘here is Siti of he 3 aman credit Shicwcantaape a ve 





LAND SURVEYORS, AUCTION 
TNT ED by a young Man, a a SITUATION, 
to: assist ins an- =F trays mss im: measuring; 


3, Middlesex-terrace, Hackney* 





ANTED, by'a middle man, a SITU A- 
TION as MANAGER and meee BRICK and 
TILE YA as a P ical knowledge of machines, 


ork. A permanent situation 
will be a wre: Unexcepti: references can be had. — 
Address, J. B. 4, New- ae wie 


rANTED, by the Atvertiser, who is a 


h Practical Man, a SITUATION: either ‘as 
BRAL FO. MAN. ofipne-ee Gun dine or 
or. Surveyor ;; pees 





to be pplicatio ‘Tole tiie. Renders, 
Henmiaat feutiagionb tion Deter ark Talfogte it ARC 





BUILDERS a rag Tie eaae: 


wat, uy ee een Te: objec: 


to make 2 saree 
given andi e+ ress to J. B. at. Mr. ; baker, No. 9; 
\dox-street, Regent-street. 





ANTED, « SITUATION, by.arespectable 
See ofa Bulders of cums teers = 
iaetienl beanietine of the 


isa a 
scoomntnel eae arithmetician.—Reference given.—Address, 
Post Office, Blandford, Dorset. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEBRS AND SURVEYORS. 
A*™ YOUNG ; com with LAND- 
URVBYING, deg of ans and MAPPING, snd 


stgme knowledge of oginesring and Architectural 
bei ia ae manoacdulan Sar Roberton, tan, 


ARCHITECIS, de. 
HE ‘dvietleee 7 is desirous of meeti 








with 


an ENGAGEMENT.as MANAGER orgeveral ASSISTANT. | © 
of ecclesias 


Has a thoro' knowledge’ of the design” anc 


architecture, pe fini and working 
drawings, lence of business.— 
Address, D. M. 39, Sree Ma : Oxford-street, 

TO CLERKS: AND ASSISTANTS. 


AN A Architect in the 
~ He must: be well able to 


a of his OFFICE. AP sn a pl 9 wn 
tions.. Bese sine Roe, gued. damages Seton 7.4 
ing some of work would be 
ad meet th such a tleman. 
would. to make 














competent to MANAGE the 
make 








Ghonbnt i sins ee iguoed. pores, © Good refe 
be given.—Address J. Hi SR ienatbeeh, Unesvenenaquamn 











TO ENGINEERS, &o. 
A MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN is 
of obtaining DRAWINGS or TRACINGS to make 


at thome, letter, to A.B. 4, Fen Ree 
North ‘Apply, by ’ ew 





Bone ttne MAN, ho. ha ju has mt completed 


Sages Sarees 








A YOUNG SEEN, "ag aged. 22, wants a 





Mr. THOMAS” 8. BOYS,. Member: of. the. 





tecture of Paria. Ghent, owen,” be. wrod cf “Lentenes fe 
push oy teats, he ig ipfaity a {ee peleas. come iy meceomary 
Ae Fe Mr. Bis -street, Regent’s-park. 
Teer SPECIFICATIONS, 
SCHEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, 4£e. 
copied, lithographed, or 


PLANS,: oan me aas acannon of MACHINERY, &c: 
lithographed or engreved. 


DRaWwina PAPERS. agg cad’ eoutinnens. 

TRACING PAPERand Bakont oLOrn’, ditto in tengths. 

GENBRAL-STATIONFRY, for the use of’ BUILDERS, 
HITECTS, SUBVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest 


WATERLOW and ene meng Londomwall; and 
Contracts fcr the supply of large establishments. 


ILLS of BEG of QUANTITE DAT: and SON, 
tities with Len nanadintdemtae cndes eeticoase tle prices 


from Geometrical Drawi in 
Pipe ng oh ings, either in Outi 
17, GATE-ST REET.. LINCOLN’S-ENN-FIELDS. 


‘NHURCH DECORATIONS.—Altar and’ 


Communion Cloths, General Church Furniture, Robes, &c. at 
very reduced price. 


An Illustrated Prised Catalogue be had. by application of 
the Clergy-or Churchwardens. —_— * 


HABRISON, Ohuroh Devorator and Robe‘ Mak: Chancery 
land, Contracts for Chureh Cushions, &¢. pages 


AINTING on PORCELAIN— 


ent. 
lasses r —_ (iB ASSEMBLE on 
MUNDAY, JANUARY formation apply to the 
Clerk of the Museum. W. R. DEVERELL, 


ECORATIVE PAINTING. — 
the Royal 
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ig lenate fora 60 to 100 fot and of various 


—— 
ied. , 
Sea tae, Lagat MAE at dOoSS a 


pressure of. 
length and size to order. wm 
*,* ‘Fintinuatels may be had on application. at the 





“MANUFACT » No. 1 ThbtennentaSadetien: 
: FACTO ao degrees of harduess and 
HHf net "TE te neural 
HB for ors use. 
- ae a 
b 
HBhard draw- BBB 





NOMPRTTTION and other DRAWINGS: — existence ive ears und Serre tste et oun ot 


lotti: , 3 isa lain and ornamen can copy 
Trawings, &e.” As his view ts Htuprovement, wary not an objet ect. | tecture of 
Vaere lonadle sepneness can be given.—A: ‘pre-paid. 


Es.— last: in 
4 Y 15, the som of TAL wag a lala 
the sitesi 








INVALID LIVES ‘may be assured at rates proportioned to the 
inoreased risk. 


CLES aie 
and of every age, any sum on one 
ee 


wititin fourleen months. 








REGENT -STREET i se BRANCH: 9, ROYAL 
tient o the Oto, Aer 8 


Ent! GREY. 


William Henry Stone, Chairman: 
Henry B. Alexander, coq, Dopnty-Chairmen: 


of | Henry Blencoe Churchill, esq, Font, Olivioss, ong, MiP. BARB. 


provipENt LIFE 61 
Exe: 


et Beste aoe ae ome 

| The Hon. Arthur J: 

Thomas Maugham, esq.. Sherman 
J. A; Beaumont, esq. Managing Director. 








—- Sum to be further 
Policy. | Insured,| "ginal Premium. ‘alee 
; &. £. 4 4. za & 

, 10 1,928". 
ey ree tal 17-8 
1818 1,000 3416 10 ditto 11418 10 



































Bo, | Date. a added. eect 
4 2eaa)/ £684 
oa 1807 900 93 19 1 i 
1,200 1,160 5°6 
a | imo | Spon |-aewaz 8 fg. 
and. 








a oll estar eianle 
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DEDICATED ‘OUBRABLE THE 
and PRACTICE of 
— of “ eee FELD Thiet Veriations.” “The 


alone of? sine meres 


iON conanorns 2 
oan NEW. seat f ova, with 


hare 


Biers Die ng many 


The Supt vent ;aay 








ie’s valuable “i inte reacid “ er 4 
pom Se nyt Se od caste to nearlya hantre joeank Ig i Which 
peony ag eres len diseoricios ane ‘We may 


te tubeler beets eee Eedaoauediing power 
apd Be table BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ONS OF N&SBITS MENSURATION, 
BEY ETON ND-SURVEYING, ke. , 


A How and fraproved Fete. sagen We & Treatise on 
TREATISE on PRACTICAL MENSU- 
BATION, in Ten Parts, containing— mesial 


most Methods of pes, 5 eeels, panioly. 


Menraration of Buperdciee wid Staten Coal-heaps, 
Mensuration of Solids, and their Solids. 
The Use of the Corpenter's Bale. The’ useful Probleme | im 





‘easure, which is| - 
shown the M of M 








and Valuing ptanding comet 
ers Works, illustrated by 


of Haystack’, 
By A. Nesbit 


gE ee Se 
Sehr PRACTICAL MENSURATION ; 
pa New 


12mo. price 5s. 
ree ae the same et ok, pres It Plates, Woodcuts, 
wipe ot arnt 


ae heat pate 

op. PRACTICAL yom ei: 
ae SicNGLISH PARSING. 19mo. 
he LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


5 ne ey by gee OL LRGs Ly hago 








fee of postage, on ~ iy ty 
te Ukof of COLL HGH an HOOL 





KS and EDUCATIO ’ nena 
pelos rit undred. 


ONGMAN, are ate 
Sunes QU0SR APE OAL rate 

| Pesci of GHOGRAPHY, " PHYSI- 

POLITICAL. For the use of 


tale ae a BYoHE Fas, EEE 
aasvdl ot Satie GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
WaANU Ramee scceaes Nae Too e 
kPHY, for the Use of Beginners : 
ne BRITISH EMPIRE, for Begin- 
“y A GOLONTESY their Origin and Pre- 
ONGMAN, peers GREEN, & LONGMANS. 


Edition,' caref revieed, with new discoveries intro- 
by the Author, fop. Syvo. aad numerous Plates 


ONVERSATIONS on NATURAL PHI: 
LOSOPHY ; in which the Elements of that Science are 
familiarly explaiaed, and adapted to the comprehension of 
5 By JANE MA 


* These Conversations are i in the course of elementary 
neem the Convesrations on Chemistry. Each suc- 


,and LONGMANS. 

















Fon Kay 5A ‘been, carefully Tr bt ‘and new discoveries | ment 


Hie eae AU ISTY, a rele ae yon LAND 
POLITICAL BCONOMY, 


on a Sy A 
sats RR SU aaeEE: CaO owans 
THE TRAVELLER'S RY. 

the Sist inst. will be in 16mo, vrice 1s, 
INAND the and MAXIMTI-|¢ 
LIAN the SECOND of AUSTRIA; or, A View of the 
Political State Reformation. 


ares Profesor VON RANKE. 
Translated by Sir EXANDER, and Lady DUFF GORDON. 
‘ust publi: ye. XVI. of the “ Traveller's Li 
eo JEFFR 5 On SWIFT and RIGH- 
ARD 


¢ : LONGMAN, pee GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








T UB ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 
The Tea Baits gh EV: ume, 4to. with 30 30 Steel Plates 
and 349 a0 
ENGINE, in 


A® TREATISE on the 
its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 


“Byte: ARTISAN of the pee Edited en wot the as pagans. S CE. 


merit of 

which it > ee is of construction. ion. mn int < 
i unrivalled... 
hove: Engineer and 


Mr. Sty Pt in 4to. 
A TREATISE on REW PROPELLER, with 
mod = seer large Plates, and numerous 


the STEAM ENGINE. Third 


Rion ooreted Te 8 BROWS, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


English 
gy Bale, and Notey Drawing-book 





Ou Fetvaney 1, —— to bcompled in Monthly 
arts, pricei2s. each 


THE PRACTICAL "RAUGHTSMAW 8 
BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ; 


FORMING A COMPLETE COURSE OF 


MECHANICAL, ENGINEERING, AND 
ARCHITECTURAL .DRAWING. 
Translated from the French of 


M. ARMENGAUD, Atrnyzg, 
i: 
Proftsnee of Design in opener ratol re des Arts et 


MM. ARMENGAUD, Jzuns, anp AMOUROVUX, 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Rewritten and arranged, with additional Matter and Plates, 


BY 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. CE. 
Editor of “Tax Practica, Mgcuanic’s JOURNAL ;” 
TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED, 


NB from, and Examp es of, the most Useful and general, 
st employed Mecuanism of tne day. 7 


ee E arto Plate E 9 
Each Part in pobre editng F heknoe ngravings, 


Et "British Mechanic, Builder, Engineer, 


rs Artisan—nay, near, ery member of the extensive 
of converters of pak ssaberihio~- has felt the want of a com- 


nei as af goomaacienl owe but a work that would be useful 
attain colleges a in the the wo! cxkshop, and 4 drawing 


To make a work of this kind thoroughly valuable, it is consi- 
dered that it should not only teach the principles of dra , but 
exam: of mechanism structures, it ld 


t) 
superintendence of the present Editor, e arrange- 
mpta for coneeray sagtons and’ amendments throughock 
the Mtiffantion of fhe als placed in his hana 
0 | ae ie ee pot ~ iieetiooe when yy shall oegaist of 
We. | tive I ross; both Plates snd) Letierpres Thelnd peinlod epea 
paper of a very superior descripti: 


Being at HE PATER TERE MAN VAL sun 


tho ams of Patentees and Inventors. 
parert JOHNSON, Esa. of the Middle Temple, 


AND 
J. HEERT EZouNeon. Solicitor and Patent Agent. 
work h en carefully com ed to meet the Fearamels 
of the Stee Bo reader ; % aim of the writers being to 
aneed before the intending Patentee, the result of the t numerous 
= t Seplehons 7 the Law Sante, in as a cane a form eek gy 
otal levoid o opuating legal technicalities w 80 
ouster cater tn tread of Geanatere 


London : “LONGMAN, BROWN. @ GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


BUILDERS’ PRICES : corrected to the present time. 
This dav is published, price 4:. a new editioniof 
Y’S BUILDERS’ PRICH-BOOK 
for 1853: containing a Correct Account of all the P: 
prions allowed by the most eminent ; including oe New 
uilding Act, a homes, fe Alnog the sections of walls for 
ing-houses, ware Also a complete List of 
gag 7p: y WM. JOY, 44, Paternoster-row. 


ace price 48. the 30th edition, of 
AXTON S BUILDERS’ PRICES, for 

















1853, containing upward - bmg PRICES and 
The whole has u om, in uence of the - 
creased price of ‘Tim! and other Ig, It also con 
tains the whole of eles ct and 
To be had at The Builder ;* E, High Hol- 
born ; SIMPKIN and CO. Paternoster-row ;, and booksellers ; 
also of the “Authors at the (Office df the <— Bogineer and 


Architect's Journal,” 19, Arundel-street, Stran 





Vi cvionrixa II. of the JOURNAL of GAS | are 
r 


gg wok a bee = and "eee FB Price 28s, 
ished for m four 3 L yests 3 
Fe: ;* = aed lah of tan moath, authentic 
— pot ores? earranene § in the mabuthotare and distribution 
°o 
busy Fold by G. HEBERT, se. Chemeide” One 
Just published. price 1s. 64. or by post prepaid. 


ARD of HEALTH OFFICERS’ 


in addition 





Meeting, nam 
ees of Clerk, nates of Sure 


ve tor. in ea: oh case, c. &e. &C. 
Soe eee CRLES ih RNIGHT, 9, Fleetatrect, and may be 
had of all Book-ellers. 





Ti CONSTITUTIONAL: Monthly 
Advertiser and Review of General Literature and Cu 
the basis be stro by 


devoted = daw Send Assocation on 
the re National $ dovaietien + Lees — payee rat 
— = looms of the People, ed sect or 
mats and Repelenee—whish cme) aa 1 meee Sb = oie. 
pt tl prof ably earned on in varions Unions, will be pro- 
“ier areation ‘interesting to Guardia the ‘Poor and to 
s 
Paroc! recorded. 7s 





nnn Education, ie prieary oigts of the le ey | ine 
er 





deuce een. Abuses of Charitable oth d oth 
anes a social con —— ¢ great body of | $1 

l receive due ey ope raf a hae pa 
co) “be <= ished of all he ‘proceedings 


nese, Soot Tosolenetn tahmeneete these subject 
frome ait: pares af Gen oonminy and sel 
published, The plan also Rye a spe nary Lay pemee ts y eoeamrl 





— 


IRE- PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


-ATENT. 
esnaanitit OF joists of or 
used in the of 
mean ives . notwit the recent 
Ww section, admit of the the economfeai 
bette anon i sotoa, @ to every descr! 
The subjoined classification ildings 
princi netple wil show the extent to whici't has Veen applied =" 
Pri: ate mansions, dwelling: 
Dwellings for the working classes 
Inunati and workhouses. 
“ol 6 eal inatitor jjons, and schools, 








Hotels, banks. insurance offices, 
Publi exhib‘tion-rooms, bazaars, &. 
Public baths and wash-houses. 
a. srarehouses, and tak oak -lofte, 


An works completed. 
some of he iiidinn ere of a Public character no 
e 


icine: Fs Goue Hospital. 
Gu, (Extension). 
8t. free amet for Fistula. 

ro valescent Aavings. 

jou an D Training Institution. 
The Railway Hotel, peanale ais 
Build berdeen and at Birmingham, 

The pat npet po a and Washhouses. 





» Be pees wine 





Cambri 
‘or buildings of the description and magnitude of many of 
theve the system poseace very very great advantages andit i of equal 
importance construction o! ouses. offices, 
the cost, bead will necessarily CS ery localities, pet 
exceeding in in the average that of substantial and and well-constructed 


ber 
Further information may be obtained on application to the 
Reppriator of the patent,—Mr. BARRETT, 12, York-buildings, 











[ue PERMANENT Wary otras role ha 
ot 
advan 











hers interested in 
net ane htained by F rary aay ade the Gite a exe 
bited by the annexed extract a the Report of the rs of 
Railway to the haat yeah seine Se Share. 
he | holders, held on the a5th August bing Noy nol cay eaves n 
current expense in ping up the b 4 'y 
ag inte engines and carriages to run more suestl iy. aeerennes 
the wear. and tear of both ter alte end eclian ane cel adds 
Fae to the comfort and security of the The 
porvanee of inaking 8 line of rails as much as wy 


— rails * gaber, © nd it afterwards found 
for some distance the whole of the ballast had von eee 
away. “Had the line been fastened ¥) keys only, there hard 
bea " that a ecaega accident w: mid ba re racen pia cae 
ad of ay yw on of jointing on “the following 
ja ge po in w Sieh held : and there are other Hines on the the 
Counties Railway, 
East In a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Perntion, ‘hton, and South Coast, 
— 
¥ a South uth Western Juncti 
an 
Wand and Liner fand, - 
Sag d a3 orth Mi 
Extract of Diveckers the Eastern Counties 
Arye om Hcport of the Dire of Bare oie held on a 


25th may tothe 

“The system of fish-jointing has hitherto fully borne out 
Ashcroft's reports, as giving a amovther road, with pag helt at 
tear to the rolling owls Muphamantaabanes 
maintenance.” 


tion fo W, H BAMLOWS PATER 


the FON. a- esagantched nt 
and with eee for dussbality than than by any r other kno’ 
ae ee es © e been largely adopted by by the engineers of the 
Dublin d Bel 
Great ‘Western pete 
Midlend r prise 


Midland Great Westes (Ireland), 
Northern wre France, 


N. Bouth Wales, Abergavenny, 


+ eBemeae and Versailles, 

The Permanent Way Company } pore received qeatitgin aA 
monials in fayour oft rail from I. oNE 
OB. W. HE iS, fen Oo Dalle end ote eminent 
HE PATENT CAST-IRON SLEEPERS of Mr. P. W. Bari 

Ee W Dae low 


to dou rails of any pattern, 
or replace wooden sleepers, They are adopted on the 
Londonderry and Coleraine, 
East Indian, 
Hiidiand, 
Pace, Enniskillen, 
tte hg ~ to th pbs law half-yearly 
ae tf of My Suandonderry snd. and unteniiles x way. wee 
six additional nee working has also 
Be your di the favou opinion e by 
them respecting the Cast-iron Road of Mr. W. Bs . 
* answered the ex tions formed of it, and there 
can oa no doubt that its adoption, coupled with the lessened 





wear and tear from aioe Be t engines, will effect a 


ermanent Way Company confines itself entirely to the 
granting licenses % uss their varie hich 
moderate terms. ous patent, ce! is dane upon 


ve 
several systems have been adopted hitherto to nt of 

upwards 5 te miles on the abovementioned pt eda = 
Wogbalsater ; ot 


nie, eeined 
CN TS at Ms Great George-street. 
STENT CET STUCCO WASH, 


WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
REDIENT. 


tal, Hyde Park Corner. 
oe tiated cond dent oer 








manufacture pod foo | 
p-) se names oa ine Pee and the Public 
It is Col 
to other—DOES Nv WASH OFF— in 
twent four Ngee, and trig © =o ci sain 
Schools, Prisons, ko One gt, Will cover $5 
for  Aaseiad and MAY BE 


mater of a lighter and more varied character contri io the different | ~ JOHNS and GO: 
d = typ has secured. great reducti 
the Ist ary, 1853, will be Re ros Seren onal 


se of Athenaem. 
Prasaihe endin unstamped, 18; voonees thet Ril 
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